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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Trustees of the British Museum have issued the first number 

of a periodical entitled The British Museum Quarterly, in which 

important additions to our National Collections (housed in the 

Bloomsbury Museum) are chronicled, commented upon, and 
reproduced in illustration. The enterprise is one which will be welcomed 
most heartily by all those who are interested in the maintenance and 
development of our great public museums and libraries. Since 1921 there 
has been no official chronicle published of the accessions to the British 
Museum, and, before that date, there was only an annual return rendered 
to Parliament, a return which was, indeed, printed, but had, in the words 
of Sir Frederick Kenyon’s introduction to the new quarterly, “all the 
austerity of an unillustrated Blue Book. It was a valuable record, but it 
was not calculated to stir the emotions. The British Museum Quarterly, 
naturally enough, does not attempt a complete record such as was con- 
tained in the old return, but, from the point of view of the ordinary 
citizen of literary or archzological tastes, it supplies something far more 
palatable and—except to the statistician—tfar more useful. 
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HE first number of this new quarterly contains many interesting short 
: articles and notes, and fifteen full-page illustrations. Most attractive 
_ of all, perhaps, is the account of a recently-acquired statuette of Socrates, 
the earliest known representation of the philosopher, dating from about 
the end of the fourth century B.C., and revealed (by a photograph) as a 
singularly beautiful work of art. Yet far more important than any actual 
detail of the first number of The British Museum Quarterly—and the 
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detail of its price, eight shillings a year, must also be mentioned—is the 
general principle that underlies its publication : the recognition by the 
greatest of our national Museums that it is to the public advantage that 
some written record of its activities (and also, we hope, of its needs) should 
be issued to the literate world. This principle has already been recognised 
by many public, or semi-public, institutions both abroad and in this 
country. The Bodleian and the John Rylands libraries, for instance, publish 
excellent magazines. Yet many other important libraries and museums do 
nothing so pushful—whether from lack of initiative or from a false idea 
of dignity, can only be guessed—with the result that they miss oppor- 
tunities of getting into touch with interested persons and, perhaps, with 
potential benefactors. The Cambridge University Library, for instance, 
issues no periodical, and its wants (unlike those of the Bodleian) are 
unknown to many who would willingly help to fill the gaps upon its shelves. 
We hope that now the British Museum has~its own publication, no 
important library or museum will feel that it is properly exercising its 
functions unless it, also, has a periodical of its own. 


77) @ a 


S| par long agitation over Waterloo Bridge has at last produced sub- 
stantial results. On June 16, in response to a question by Sir William 
Davison, Mr. Baldwin announced the forthcoming appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the whole problem of the Thames Bridges. 
The announcement followed the presentation of a widely-signed petition 
from eminent persons, most of whom had taken no previous part in the 
controversy, in favour of the appointment of such a Commission: the 
signatories were drawn from a very wide field. 


a a a 

aS we write neither the names of the Commissioners nor their precise 
terms of reference have been disclosed. The first field to be explored, 
we imagine, will be the general question of London’s cross-river traffic : 
how many bridges, and at what points, are needed to conduct it across the 
river, with the minimum waste of time in divagation, the minimum con- 
gestion at cross-roads and—still an important consideration—the least 
possible interference with water-borne traffic. The main utilitarian ques- 
tion dealt with, the next thing, we conceive, will be recommendations as 
to the position and structural formation of new bridges which may be 

deemed necessary. How far financial questions will come under surve 
we can hardly even conjecture. We must, however, hope that the funds 
of the Bridge House trust will be one subject of scrutiny and recommenda- 
tion. The duties of the administrators of this remarkable institution is to 
provide moneys for bridges in the City of London and, in spite of the 
existence of a precedent, they prefer to regard it as beyond their scope to 
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assist the construction of any bridge which has no terminal within the 
boundaries of the medieval City. Hence some of the vigour behind the 
St. Paul’s Bridge movement, in spite of the deserted aspect of Southwark 
Bridge. This anomaly deserves study ; and we cannot but suppose that 
all the aspects of the Charing Cross bridge question will be considered. 
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HESE are numerous. First of all a traffic bridge at Charing Cross 

would have its bearing on the volume of traffic carried at Waterloo 
and Westminster, much of which has turned aside at Trafalgar Square 
because it cannot get straight over the river from there. Second, congestion 
in the Strand would be lightened were the Station traffic eliminated. Third, 
Charing Cross Station, with its environs, and its rusty bridge, is very un- 
sightly. Fourth, there are intricate financial questions involved in any 
scheme for the transference of the Station south of the Thames and the 
erection of a new bridge. From the expenditure—of millions of pounds— 
—needed for this enterprise, the present members of the L.C.C. have 
recoiled in horror. They may know in their hearts that ultimately the 
scheme will have to be carried through, but they prefer that their successors 
should be forced to do it late, and shoulder the burden, rather than that 
themselves should do it early : hence to some extent, the proposals, which 
have an appearance of vigour, to alleviate the distress of traffic by a larger 
bridge at Waterloo. It seems patent that a local governing body like the 
L.C.C. cannot face such responsibilities : if the scheme is to be recom- 
mended, the recommendation (we imagine) must be accompanied by sug- 
gestions for financing it. Government aid of some kind might (for instance) 
conceivably be coupled with a “ raid ”’ upon the future income of Bridge 
House, or with a large public land speculation, securing for the scheme 
the accrued property values in the Charing Cross neighbourhood which 
must inevitably result from the removal of the ugly, dirty and noisy railway 
station. 
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EANWHILE what is going to happen about Waterloo Bridge? 

The L.C.C. debated the subject on June 22nd and decided to defer 

the rebuilding of the Bridge ‘“‘ on the understanding that full liberty of 

action to deal with any emergency that may arise is retained.” ‘The com- 

petition for designs of a new bridge is to proceed, though it will proceed 

without one of its assessors. Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., has resigned 

his assessorship on the ground that he cannot be a party to the destruction 

of the old bridge, so long as there 1s the slightest chance of its being saved. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield has once more put the public in his debt. It is he 

_ who is primarily responsible for something having been saved out of the 

ruin of Old Regent Street—the new Quadrant is as agreeable as the rest of 
Regent Street is muddled and ugly. 
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NN Mr. Robert Atkins as manager, a Theatre Guild is to be 


started here. The announcement of some of its forthcoming 
plays is coupled with the assertion that it is to work on the lines of the 
New York Theatre Guild. Let us hope that it will be as well-run and as 
successful. Beginning as a “ high-brow”’ venture for discovering new 
dramatic talent the Guild is now one of the largest theatrical enterprises 
in America, and continues to flourish like the bay tree while still pro- 
ducing a large proportion of the most original and interesting works that 
get on the boards. 


4 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IBLIOPHILES, librarians and booksellers will be delighted to hear that 

a new edition of Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and 

Pseudonymous English Literature is at last to appear, with the imprint of 

Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. For thirty-five years Dr. James 
Kennedy has been engaged upon the edition. He died last year, and Messrs. W. A. 
Smith and A. F, Johnson, of the British Museum, will complete the work. The new 
edition will be in seven or eight volumes, and will contain three or four times the 
number of entries in the first edition. We hope that some of the lacune with regard 
to the poetical pamphlet “‘ The literature of the 17th and 18th Centuries ” will have 
been filled up. The first two volumes will be published in the Autumn. 
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HE American Pulitzer prize for a novel having been awarded to Mr. Sinclair 

Lewis for Arrowsmith, Mr. Lewis has declined to accept it on the ground that 
such prizes are dangerous. What with one thing and another, he says, ‘‘ Every com- 
pulsion is put upon writers to become safe, polite, obedient, and sterile.”” We cannot 
say we have noticed much of a move in any of these directions. 
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NDER the presidency of Lady Grey of Falloden, a Tolstoy Society has been 

formed which aims at promoting a celebration of the Centenary of Tolstoy’s 
birth in 1928, and more particularly at the publication of a complete edition of his 
works and the production of his plays. The edition, in about thirty-six volumes, is to 
be edited by Alymer Maude, and Introductions to various volumes of it have been 
written, or promised, by John Galsworthy (Anna Kazerin), Maurice Baring (War and 
Peace), H. G. Wells (Resurrection), Stephen Graham (Death of Ivan Illich), and Jane 
Addams (What then Must We Do?). The annual subscription is one guinea. The 
secretary of the Society is Miss B. W. Hodgson, Ladywell House, Great Baddow, 
Chelmsford. We may add that we hear the Countess Tatiana Tolstoy will be 
lecturing in England during the Autumn. 
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ESSRS. B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. announce the forthcoming publication of 

a new quarterly art periodical entitled Old Master Drawings. It is intended 
mainly for collectors and students and will embrace European Art from the beginning 
of the practice of drawing to the nineteenth century. No periodical devoted exclus- 
ively to the subject of old drawings has hitherto existed. The first number will appear 
about the end of June and will contain, like the subsequent issues, about twenty 
monochrome plates, and a dozen or more pages of articles and shorter notices. The 
material dealt with will not hitherto have been published. The editor of the magazine 
is Dr. K. T. Parker, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson and Professor A. M. Hind, of the 
British Museum, Mr. A. P. Oppé and Mr. A. G. B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, will 


~ constitute an executive committee. The annual subscription is one guinea. The plates 


will be printed on one side of the paper and in half-tone only, each number containing 
from sixteen to twenty plates. 
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\ A JE have received from Messrs. Longman the Annual Register, 1925 (30s.), 
edited by Dr.M. Epstein. The Register has appeared regularly since 17 58, when 
Edmund Burke founded it. Its principal object is to supply readers with the facts of 
recent history. The first section is devoted to English History, the second to Foreign 
and Imperial History, the third is Miscellaneous—the retrospects of Literature, 
Science ‘and Art are especially admirable ; the literary review is anonymous and 
especially skilful and judicious. 
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REDERICK HARRISON, whose death was announced last month, was born 

in 1854, and educated at King’s College School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After leaving the University, he did some private coaching and lecturing, but soon 
went on the stage. He was associated for some time with Tree, and afterwards with 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson ; but in 1896 he became sole lessee of the Haymarket 
Theatre, where he remained until his death. Among other plays, the Haymarket saw 
the production of Quality Street, The Little Minister, Quinneys, Mary-Rose and The 
Man with a Load of Mischief. Harrison was most careful in his selection of plays : 
he read everything submitted to him with the greatest attention, and produced 
nothing which he did not personally admire. Under his control the theatre became 
celebrated for light and sparkling comedy, preferably with a touch of the fantastic, 
as in the plays of Sir James Barrie and Mr. A. A. Milne. He was an ideal theatre- 
manager and had a high standard of dramatic excellence. 
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(CIR PHILIP BURNE-JONES, who died, after long ill-health, on June 22nd, was 

the only son of the famous painter, and himself had great skill with the pencil. 
Two of his portraits are in the National Portrait Gallery. But whilst suffering the 
temperament, he lacked the technical industry, of the artist, and in his later years 
painted chiefly landscapes and interiors, in which his colour-sense and feeling for 
composition were more happily employed than in the more arduous business of 
portraiture. It will, however, be as a social figure with the artist’s gift that he will 
be remembered. He had remarkable powers of mimicry and a brilliant wit ; all his 
friends, and many less fortunate artists, can bear testimony to his kindness and 
generosity. Sir Philip was brought up and spent his life among that famous coterie 
which is recorded in the Memoirs of Lady Burne-Jones. One of his mother’s sisters 
married Sir Edward Poynter, another became the mother of Mr. Kipling, and a third 
the mother of Mr. Baldwin. His own sister is Mrs. J. W. Mackail, the wife of William 


Morris’s biographer. Sir Philip was unmarried, and the baronetcy thus becomes 
extinct. 
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Modern Portraits : 
XLI—LUCIEN PISSARRO 
by Powys Evans 
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The Toads 


O you wear away time 
[c= ballad and rhyme 
Ecstatic in attic or basement, 
Your difficult labours 


The scorn of Toad neighbours 
Who wink at your inky effacement ? 


O do you set Art 

As a kingdom apart 

Do you choose the sad Muses to bed with ? 
Then you shall have praise 

At the close of your days 

With bays to bedizen your head with. 


But a Toad is a Toad 

With so poisoned a mode 

Of address that few dare to declare it. 
He is crass, he is cruel, 

He wears no hid jewel, 

Despite worthy writers who swear it. 


Your dearly bought fame 

Will be dulled by the shame 

Toads award any bard they call Master. 
None such can go crowned 

Or in purple robes gowned 

But they spurt at him dirt and disaster. 


For whatever your care 

Or your secret despair 

With scandal their hand’ll unearth it. 
Unlocking the locks 

Of your intimate box 

(Cry, pox on ’em ! Is the praise worth it ?) 


POETRY 


They will prove that your brain 

Never pleaded in vain 

For cocaine-coloured dreams that enriched you, 
That your wife was untrue 

And your daughter a shrew 

That a Jew and a Jesuit witched you. 


They will show you complete 
Lecher, liar and cheat, 

A Job for ignoble diseases, 
Ungentle, unwitty, 

A sot without pity 

Who preys and betrays as he pleases. 


They will keep a sharp eye 

On Remains when you die, 

They will buy them for bagsfull of dollars. 
Stray scraps that they find 

Of old filth unrefined 

They will bind up in books for the scholars. 


They will oddly misquote 

Whatsoever you wrote, : 

With a note on your “ exquisite manner ”’ : 
And schoolmaster Toads 

Will parade the long roads 

With Centenary Odes and a banner. 


And your unquiet ghost 

Shall repent himself most 

Of your boast for the bays and the laurels, 
When Rose, Lily, Pink, 

That in garlands you link 

Shall stink of the Toads and their quarrels. 
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TWO POEMS 


The Wedding 


T noon, Tithonus, withered by his singing, 

A siting the oatstalk with his hairy legs, 
Met grey Arachne, poisoned and shrunk down 

By her own beauty ; pride had shrivelled both. 
In the white web—where seven flies hung wrapped—- 
She heard his footstep ; hurried to him ; bound him ; 
Enshrouded him in silk ; then poisoned him. 
Twice shrieked Tithonus, feebly ; then was still. 
Arachne loved him. Did he love Arachne ? 
She watched him with red eyes, venomous sparks, 
And the furred claws outspread. . . . “‘ O sweet Tithonus ! 
Darling ! Be kind, and sing that song again ! 
Shake the bright web again with that deep fiddling ! 
Are you much poisoned ? Sleeping ? Do you dream ? 
Darling ‘Tithonus ! ”’ 


And Tithonus, weakly 
Moving one hairy shin against the other 
Within the silken sack, contrived to fiddle 
A little tune, half-hearted : ‘‘ Shrewd Arachne ! 
Whom pride in beauty withered to this shape 
As pride in singing shrivelled me to mine— 
Unwrap me, let me go—and let me limp, 
With what poor strength your venom leaves me, down 
The oatstalk, and away.” 


Arachne, angry, 
Stung him again, twirling him with rough paws, 
The red eyes keen. “‘ What ! You would dare to leave me ? 
Unkind Tithonus ! Sooner I’ll kill and eat you 
Than let you go. But sing that tune again— 
So plaintive was it!” | 


And Tithonus faintly 
Moved the poor fiddles, which were growing cold, 
And sang : “‘ Arachne, goddess envied of gods, 
Beauty’s eclipse eclipsed by angry beauty, 
Have pity, do not ask the withered heart 


POETRY 


‘To sing too long for you! My strength goes out, 
Too late we meet for love. O be content 

With friendship, which the noon sun once may kindle 
To give one flash of passion, like a dewdrop, 

Before it goes! . . . Be reasonable,—Arachne ! ” 


Arachne heard the song grow weaker, dwindle 

To first a rustle, and then half a rustle, 

And last a tick, so small no ear could hear it 

Save hers, a spider’s ear. And her small heart, 

(Rusted away, like his, to a pinch of dust,) 

Gleamed once, like his, and died. She clasped him tightly 
And sunk her fangs in him. Tithonus dead, : 
She slept awhile, her last sensation gone ; 

Woke from the nap, forgetting him ; and ate him. 


Dead Leaf in May 


NE skeleton leaf, white-ribbed, a last year’s leaf, 
( )skepes in a paltry blast, whizzed from the dust, 
Leapt the small dusty puddle ; and sailing then 
Merrily in the sunlight, lodged itself 7 
Between two blossoms in a hawthorn tree. 
That was the moment : and the world was changed. 
With that insane gay skeleton of a leaf 
A world of dead worlds flew to hawthorn trees, 
Lodged in the green forks, rattled, rattled their ribs 
(As loudly as a dead leaf’s ribs can rattle) 
Blithely, among bees and blossoms. I cursed, 
I shook my stick, dislodged it. ‘To what end ? 
Its ribs, and all the ribs of all dead worlds, 
Would house them now forever as death should : 
Cheek by jowl with May. 


That was the moment ; and my brain flew open 
Like a ripe bursting pod. The seed sprang out, 
And as I was withered, and had given all. 
Ripeness at top means rottenness beneath : 

The brain divulging seed, the heart is empty : 
The little blood goes through it like quicksilver ; 
The hand is leather, and the world is lost. 


™~, 
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Human, who trudge the road from Here to There : 
Lock the dry oak-leaf’s flimsy skeleton 

In auricle or ventricle ; sail it 

Like a gay ship down red Aorta’s flood. 

Be the paired blossoms with dead ribs between. 
Thirst in the There, that you may drink the Here. 


CONRAD AIKEN 


TWO POEMS 


The Studto 


HREE figures round a country fire 
In a blue dusk sitting and talking, 
The golden dapple of the flames 
Chasing the smoky shadows to and fro 
Over the cool white walls 
And over the dim panes of the great North window 
Where still, high seen above the dark of the hill, 
An orchard bough 
Frets the troubled visage of a sleepy sky 
Fast fading into night... . 
Behind us 
Vague shadowy furniture swimming in a semi-darkness 
Or smiling with long quiet gleams - 
Where the firelight touches it. 
Somewhere a kettle singing. 
A cat purring, 
A clock ticking. 


I sit with my cheek in my hand 

Gazing into the hearth ; 

And in my mind a sudden vision from nowhere 

Of golden mountains under a cobalt sky 

Frowning down upon glistening white-roofed cities 
Where the sour-faced camels go 

Threading their slow-foot way 

Through bazaars 

Burning with colour. . . . 
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The Moon 


O you remember the evening we came home late after supper, 

And entering our long, low cottage-room with its windowat the end, 
Through the lattice spied the enormous moon 

Caught in the low branches of an apple-tree, 

Hanging there, silent and strange ? 


Do you remember how we stood stock-still and caught our breath, 
Nor dared to speak, lest our hot words of wonder 

Should break in upon and burst that shining peace, 

That far glory, 

That irradiance ? 


Do you remember how it seemed a desecration to move, or stir a limb ?>— 
How all life—our life, and the inanimate life of the books and the tables 
and chairs 
- Seemed suspended, cut off from the colour and clamour of day, 
Held up in a holy trance 
To receive from oh, how far 
The slow inevitable gesture of benediction ? 


Do you remember how we abased ourselves ?— 

How suddenly the sense of our life rushed in on us, painted and sham, 
In face of that steel-cold clearness, 

That unhurried glory, 


That incuriousness ? . 
GEORGE VILLIERS 


Trench Lines: The Tired Heart 


T has come at last ; we attack at morn: 
And this is the end, for me. 

Over my spirit to-night 1s borne 
The calm decree. 


. I do not question: I do not moan : 

: And now that death’s so near 

My thoughts are fled to a plane unknown 
To hope, or fear. 
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I’m thinking how sad it is, I’m wondering how, 
Having been so inspired— 

Having been so eager——my heart can now 
Be so tired. 


I’m thinking of Brooke, with all his store 
Of golden music still’d : 

Of Grenfell and Freston, and many more, 
Killed, killed. 


Men who were true, at the dawn of day— 
True to the best they knew ; 

Proud to be up, and the first away, 
When the whistles blew. . 


I have lost my brother, I have lost my friends, 
And my faith, and my youth, and my zest ; 
And found nothing : but when it ends 
I shall find rest. 


Oh, I can go under ; [ only ask, 
May it be clean, and quick ! 

I have done my best at a poor task 
And my heart is sick. 


But let it be death, Lord, not maiming ; 
And silence when I fall : 

Shatter this body beyond reclaiming, 
Or not at all. 


O, fear not, England ! I shall be true : 
The tired heart may shirk, 

But the mind will teach the arm to do 
Its devil’s work. 


And if it be hard, when the whistles blow, 
To be true to the old school-song 

It’s only because in my heart I know 
It’s all, all wrong. 


1916. R. A. VALLANCE _ 
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The Track 


HERE, there ! I see it now, 

Deep down and distant, a stone’s throw, 

Lengthened by its long fall, the track § 
That runs from edge to edge and back 
Round this old tree-grown quarry. O 


How strange, buried in air so far below. 


I draw it through my glasses ; 

No one is there, for no one passes 

That way ; though one morning I guessed 
Seeing a bed of grass down-pressed 

Of lovers who from heart to heart 

The day’s distance had drawn too far apart. 


I hate that jay’s guffaw ; 

Each time I leap the wood’s ha-ha 

I hear it. There—crash !—and it’s gone, 
As though my hand stooped to a stone. 
Young saplings swing and heavier limbs 
Of trees where matrimonial ivy climbs. 


Come next April or May. 

The tangled thorn will cry, No way ! 

And blackthorn, bramble, rose will choke it ; 
Then autumn’s rotting rains will soak it 
And birds only sing through the lazy 
Winter to come to the unwithered daisy. 


The Hawk 


WATCH the tree-tops stir , 
I Not with the wind but motion of their height ; 
Two throaty pigeons purr eo 
Till one bursts forth baring his breast in flight. 


Why is it no bird sings, 

But all birds sit silent as pine-perched cones, 
And only stonechat flings 

Monotonous succession of sharp stones ? 
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O I too see that tense 

Hawk rest on flicking wings high in the air 
And in a deep suspense 

Keep silence with those singers here and there. 


Already throstle thieves 

The ripening astringent haws, and now 
Among fly-bitten leaves 

Fatten the fringed twin nuts on hazel bough. 


But when that bird drops down 

Tearing those leafy trees bare to the bone, 
What shall of us far-flown 

Be left ? One silver bird-splash on a stone ? 


August 


HE cows stood in a thunder-cloud of flies 
As lagging through the field with trailing feet 


I kicked up scores of skipper butterflies 
That hopped a little way, lazy with heat. 


The wood I sought was in deep shelter sunk, 
Though clematis leaves shone with a glossy sweat 
And creeping over ground and up tree-trunk 
The ivy in the sun gleamed bright and wet. 


Trees with the soot of August suns were black 
Though splashed in places with a bright fire-light ; 
I praised the demon of that dim wood-track 
Where pepper moths were flittering by night. 


Songs brief as Chinese poems the birds sung 

And insects of all sheens, blue, brown and yellow, 
Darted and twisted in their flight and hung 

On air that groaned like hoarse sweet violoncello. 


No leaf in the least breath of wind was turning 
And foliage hung on trees like heavy wigs ; 

White suns fringed with long rainbow hairs were burning 
Inflammable leaves and the light-blackened twigs. 


From that small sun patching the wood with light— 

O strange to think—hung all things that have breath, 
‘Trees, insects, cows, even moths that fly by night 

And man, and life in every form—and death. 


A. J. YOUNG 


-. 
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WHETHER, ALL SAID, THE GOOSE- 
QUILL BE NOT PREFERRED TO 
OTHER PENS 


(After Sir Thomas Browne) 
ler Gs do nitd eli Be 


OW as there be divers tribes of scriveners which have their 

origins in the agonies of time, so likewise many diversities of 

weapon, whereby the lively humours of the mind are subjected 

to a secondary transformation : each temporary exhaustor of 
the Pierian fountain electing his own particular calamus as the fortuity of 
circumstance and the disposition of his means may permit ; but all with 
this quality in common, that these objects do allow a magnetic or I wot 
capillary afferation of the infused ox-galls and yield to the ocular sense 
that viscid and dubious message which was before engraven only upon the 
changing tablets of the cerebellum. 

Scaliger affirms, and Cardan assents, that the reed was the sole stylus 
of the ancients. Paracelsus holds that the reed, from her nativity in the 
palustrine places and feral haunts of Pan, derives some measure of the power 
of that woodland deity ; enabling her manipulator to project phantasms 
of nymphs and satyrs, sylvan paradises and all manner of rustic saturnalia. 
Such powers, I doubt not, enriched the verses of Virgilius and enflamed 
the libidinous measures of the Lesbian. 

Yet our modern authors, I dare venture, do not set hand to a reed ; so 
wanting are their numbers in that sweet verisimilitude which transmutes 
the visible world and shortens the midnight taper. Perchance also the 
mores of this age offer an inhibition to such portrayal ; which, needs be, is 
of uneven tenour with the current moving spectacles of wild Hesperian 
conflicts, iniquities of mischievous cretins and wholesome stories of familiar 
life. | 

Howbeit the reed persists not in longevity ; as travellers subscribe who 
have witnessed in the Indies the daily abbreviation of such pens, until 
within a moon the whole is wasted. Whereas Rodoverius asserts that a 
goose-quill if meetly fashioned and repaired may endure the whole life of 
a man and remain as a fragment to his descendants. But for Methuselah 
fourteen pens had not sufficed ; were he but a moderate scribe, he had 
entered the third quincunx of goose-feather ere he laid by his pen for ever. 

Nor is this beyond all conjecture, that our father Adam was the first 
director of a quill. There were geese indeed before Adam and in Eden 
there had been no famine of ink, whether from natural tinctures I know not 
or the juice of the grape ; which first the recorder was later to be the 
dissipator of collected thoughts and certified imaginations. 

at 
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Agile understandings have debated how Noe distinguished and enum- 
erated the animals during their entry into the Ark, doubting whether any 
human mind could comprehend such multiplicity of bestial structure, and 
have postulated some efficacious if rudimentary practice of caligraphy : 
which I do in all humility admit and do cling to the belief that Noe his 
goose-quill recorded their numbers and configurations. 

And even now in this present shadowy age we are constrained to believe 
that there may linger yet an example or portion of these quills of remote 
antiquity. What vulgar head may not rest nightly upon a pillow stuffed, 
in minute part, with the feather of the pen of Homerus ; that of Ezra may 
furnish the broom of the dusting-wench beneath my casement. 

Here in truth is a vast occupation for those zealous spirits which do 
hoard and assemble the tangible relics of the past. The rejected quill of 
Moses were a treasure which the wealth of Sardanapalus might not pur- 
chase ; and any man might gladly seek to exchange his Adam his apple for 
Adam his pen. 

But the restless diuturnity of terrestrial notions has overwhelmed 
these remnants in a catastrophe of dissimulation ; projected them unto 
the winds of heaven or given them final sepulture beneath pyramidal 
mounds of ordure, there to resist in seclusion the searchings of quarrying 
men and to be conjoined with the other hid treasures of legendary 
antiquity. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE DOGS 


By MARGARET L. WOODS 


N her anger and misery she had taken no note of the path. Now she 
stood on the edge of a low steep crag. Beyond it lay a little black lake 
in a little green valley. There was not a sign of life, except a few sheep 
# absorbed in their never-ending meal. She must turn back and find the 
right path. She would be late for the motor-’bus, but that did not matter. 
Nothing mattered. Her heart was bursting with impotent rage. She, 
Emma Whiteway, parlourmaid in a good house, had allowed herself to be 
“ got into trouble”? by a common Welsh shopman. She had not even 
loved the man. Last winter she had gone to a Boarding House at 
Llandudno and Griff Owen had “ taken advantage of her.’”’ She had re- 
turned there now to enquire for him at the shop. He had left a fortnight 
before. They gave her the address of his home; a farmhouse near 
Carnarvon Bay. She went there, but could get no news of him. Then she 
had started on what she was told was a short walk to a motor-’bus. 

There was an outburst of barking close by, and she saw two dogs run 
to the edge of the water below. Then she was aware of an Airedale terrier 
standing near and staring at her. It wagged its tail, moved a short distance 
and looked back at her, whining. She followed it down some ledges of 
turf among the rocks and saw a woman lying below them. She could not 
have fallen far, yet she appeared to be unconscious. Emma went down to 
her as quickly as she could. When she reached her the woman had 
recovered consciousness. She was dressed in a shabby coat and skirt, 
there were holes in her stockings and her dark hair fell in wisps from under 
a faded felt hat. Yet Emma thought she was a lady. She was middle- 
aged, with a short reddish face, a slightly underhung jaw, a few curling 
hairs, like a dog’s whiskers, at the corners of her mouth, and strong, 
sharp, irregular white teeth. Her large dark eyes should have been beauti- 
ful, but they were too prominent, too round and too restless. She was 
half sitting up, and dogs were scrambling all over her. The Airedale 
joined and scattered the crowd, leaping joyfully on his mistress’ body. 

“ Have you hurt yourself, Miss ? ” asked Emma. 

The lady pushed off the dogs and fixed her with a stare half frightened, 
half scrutinising. The Airedale jumped up on Emma, wagging his tail. 
The lady, watching him, grinned. 

“« She’s all right!’ she exclaimed, as though to herself ; then to Emma 
— “JT don’t know. I turned giddy all of a sudden—fell down the rocks, I 
suppose.” 

Emma helped her up. She admitted she felt queer ; thought she had 
done something to her ankle. 

“You'll have to help me home,” she said. 
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“Tm afraid I can’t do that, Miss,” returned Emma. “ I have to get 
back to Llandudno, and then—I mustn’t lift you—I’m—I’m in the family 
way.” 

just like that it came out! The secret she had resolved not to tell 
anybody. ; 

“¢ Oh bother !” exclaimed the lady. ‘‘ What a bore! And there’s poor 
Edith Jackson all alone at home! She may be confined at any moment. 
Look here ! You shall have five pounds if you’ll get me back. It wont 
take you half an hour.” es 

It was the thought of poor Edith Jackson’s forlorn condition, even more 
than the five pounds, which induced Emma to accept the offer. They went 
over a dip in the hills and down a steep stony path, while the dogs played 
at hunting. They reached a farm track and turning to the right, came at 
last to a wire deer-fence with a gate in it. From the gate a carriage-drive 
ran steeply down through a thick wood. It was dark and chilly under the 
over-arching trees, especially where a bridge crossed a tumbling stream 
which made a hollow, bumping noise, falling among unseen boulders. 
They came out of this avenue on to a long open grass slope, running down 
to a road. Below the road was a steep bank, and then the sands of an 
estuary. Above the carriage-drive the grass slope ended in a high stone 
terrace, on which stood a long gabled house, built of that dark Welsh stone 
which does not weather ; but it was evidently not very new, for the 
boarding round the gables was falling to pieces. Four large white Eskimo 
dogs came bounding up the slope to greet their mistress. One laid the gory 
head of a rabbit at her feet. She turned away from him, almost screaming. 

“Don’t, Rolf ! Please don’t ! ” 

The Eskimo turned aside to exchange sniffs with the newly-returned 
dogs. There were more barks and the head of another dog peered over 
the stone balustrade of the terrace. The drive wound through a shrubbery 
to a front-door on the other side of the house. 

The hall, into which Emma supported the lady, struck Emma as the right 
sortiof hall. It had skin rugs on the floor, a carved oak hatstand, horns and 
large photographs of Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra and Mr. Gladstone 
on the walls. But it was dusty and smelt of dogs. They went along a 
corridor to a room at the further end. ‘“‘ A gentleman’s library,” thought 
Emma. It had a knee-hole table covered with the remains of a meal, a 
work-basket and writing materials. There was also a large mahogany 
and glass book-case, with no books in it, but crammed with bottles, 
biscuit-boxes and patent foods, human and canine. There were big 
leather arm-chairs and a sofa, scratched and faded but intact, and on the 
sofa Emma deposited her charge. The lady had gone a queer colour. 
Should Emma call someone ? 

“It’s no good,” she gasped. “‘ There isn’t anyone. Robbins is—is gone. 
Get me.some brandy. It’s in the book-case.” 

So it was. Emma gave her a dose of it and her colour got better. In a 
few minutes the dismayed girl realised that there was no one in the house 
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except herself, the lady and the unfortunate Edith Jackson, who had not 
been mentioned again. There was an oil-stove and a kettle in the room anda 
whole chemist’s shop in the book-case. She had soon made a boracic 
lotion and bathed and bandaged the damaged foot and ankle. 

Now I must go, Miss,” she said, “or I shan’t get to Llandudno 
to-night. But you can’t stop alone here like this. You must let me send 
someone. 

The lady gave her a cunning look. 

: Why must you go? You’re not married. You’ve no wedding-ring. 
You're in service, I expect. Most people would mind your being like that. 
I shouldn’t. I like you. It’s years since I liked anyone—except perhaps 
Robbins, at first. But ’’—she sank her voice to a confidential half-whisper— 

he got rough afterwards—dreadfully rough. If you stopped here and had 
your baby I’d give you plenty of money. No one need know about it.” 

Emma stood silent. Her attention had been distracted from her own 
troubles. Now she remembered them. She had formed no plans ; except 
to avoid everyone who knew her. She felt pretty well and able to work. 
This lady was certainly queer, but the isolation in which she appeared to 
live might just suit Emma for a time. She didn’t think she’d mind waiting 
on the lady and Edith Jackson, though the house was too large for one 
servant and then—all those dogs ! 

“T don’t know, Miss. I’ll stay the night, if you like.” 

““Why can’t you say ‘ Yes’ at once?” demanded the lady. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you think I’m telling stories about my money.” 

And taking a key out of the work-basket, she directed Emma to open a 
cupboard in the book-case. Inside it was fitted with small drawers packed 
with golden sovereigns. 

“* "Take ten,”’ said the lady. 

““Oh Miss! ” stammered Emma, “ I couldn’t—all that gold! People 
would wonder.” 

“‘ Open the next drawer,” said the lady. It was full of bank notes in 
bundles. ‘‘ See that ? ” she asked triumphantly. ‘“‘ Take two fivers.” 

“Thank you kindly, Miss, though it’s more than I ought to have.” 

And Emma folded two notes and placed them in the pocket of her 
purse. 

“You remind me of Edith Jackson,” said the lady. 

‘“‘ Where is she ? ” asked Emma. “‘ Hadn’t I better go to her?” 

“ Yes, do. She’s in the sanatorium—the room just opposite this.” 

Emma knocked at the door indicated. There was no reply. She opened 


_ it and saw a large room almost unfurnished ; some piles of clean straw on 


the bare boards. On one of these lay a fine black retriever, evidently 


expecting puppies. It just lifted its head when Emma came in ; then laid 
_ it down again patiently. The next room was being used as a furniture 


depository, the next was a bathroom. Where was Edith Jackson ? 


She returned to the library. 
“‘ T can’t find no lady, Miss.” 
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The lady grinned her dog-like grin. 

“ Lady ! I should think not ! It’s my black retriever I’m talking about— 
her name is Edith Jackson.” 

All Emma’s training as a first-class parlourmaid could not enable her to 
preserve her gravity. She collapsed into an almost hysterical giggle. 

“A dog! Oh, Miss ! what a funny name! ” 

The lady drew herself up, offended. 

“Not at all. It was the name of my great friend at school. She never 
could come and stay with me, so whenever I’ve had a really lovely lady 
dog I’ve named it after her. I should like to call you Edith Jackson, 
but— ”’ 

“Thank you, Miss, but my name’s Emma, and I like it best.” 

“That’s all right, Emma. The servants called me Miss Queenie. The 
dogs call me Queen. You shall call me Queen.” 

Emma preferred “‘ Miss Queenie.” It sounded more Christian-like. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do ?” asked Miss Queenie, lowering 
her voice and looking very solemn and important. ‘‘ I’m going to give you 
Mama’s room—Mama’s !” 

‘““Does your Mama stay with you here, Miss?” asked Emma, 
wondering. 

“No. Been dead for years. But when they’re first dead they come back 
a good deal. Some are very unreasonable—don’t like other people using 
their things and sleeping in their beds. I knew a man who used to come 
back regularly and try to push out visitors when they were put in his bed. 
Most disagreeable. Mama won’t come back now. But I always light a fire 
in her room once a week. One of my little crazes, you know.”’ 

The drawing-room was next to the library, and Mama’s room next to 
that. It was a large room and the pure mountain air had kept it clean. 
It smelt of old lavender and pot-pourri. There was a half-tester bed with 
cretonne curtains, a big mahogany wardrobe and dressing table, with other 
furniture to match, and a large soft carpet. Miss Queenie had told Emma 
to take what she wanted for the night, and she found herself a fine hand- 
made nightgown and all toilette requisites. There were photographs of 
Queenie on the chimney-piece. Queenie as a little girl, puppy-like, with 
' dark curls : Queenie as a girl, poodle-like, with a large curly cozffure. 

Then she heard Queenie shouting. It appeared it was the dogs’ dinner- 
hour, and their mistress must go down with Emma to the lower storey, 
where they lived, as they were unaccustomed to strangers. A staircase led 
down from the hall to the dogs’ floor and was closed at the bottom by an 
iron grating and strong wooden door. 

They went into the kitchen : a good kitchen, but in a dreadful mess. 
There were huge tins on the stove from which a savoury smell emanated. 
Queenie set some of the stew aside for Emma and herself. The rest was 
put into soup-plates for the dogs, and these had to be taken to the dining- 
room. Emma thought what a pity it was that such a handsome room 
should be a dogs’ dining-room. A crowd of dogs of all sorts and sizes 
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were pressing up against the French window. But the Eskimos were not 
there. They had to be given their dinner in the stable, as otherwise the 
smaller dogs would get very little. 

When the soup-plates were set out the window was opened, and the 
dogs tumbled in, yapping and wagging their tails joyfully. Each seemed to 
know his own plate and rushed to it, there to gulp down his dinner with a 
lightning rapidity. Queenie, seated on the dirty sofa, surveyed their 
appetites with a grin of maternal satisfaction. When all the dogs had been 
attended to, the human beings’ supper could be served. A chosen half- 
dozen dogs were let through the staircase door by Miss Queenie. They 
rushed joyously up into the hall, concentrated on a certain corner, sniffing 
and wagging their tails. 

“There was a rat there, once,” Queenie explained, smiling at them 
fondly. “ They’re always hoping to get it again, poor darlings ! ” 

But in a few minutes, while the humans were at supper in the library, 
the dogs came romping in, and three terriers arrange’ themselves for 
slumber on the sofa. They could evidently hardly believe their senses 
when Emma turned them off, to establish their reluctant and apologetic 
mistress in their place. They climbed back again and ay on the top of 
her. 

Miss Queenie’s ankle was very painful, but she insisted on spending the 
night on the sofa, as Edith Jackson’s accouchement was still expected. 
She made Emma, however, have a hot bath and retire to Mama’s room. 
This and the drawing-room were the only rooms in the house which did not 
smell of dogs. Emma had lighted a wood fire there and put hot water 
bottles in the bed. That was indeed a bed! Wallowing in its supreme 
comfort and watching the firelight playing on the handsome furniture, 
Emma forgot all that was strange and disquieting in this singular house, 
nor did she worry about Mama’s possible “‘ coming back.” Indeed if the 
poor lady had come back, it could only have been to express gratitude to 
the woman who had dropped from heaven to the rescue of her poor crazed 

daughter. Morning came and Miss Queenie was in great pain. She allowed 
Emma to put her to bed in her own room, but the mention of a doctor 


threw her into a frenzy. She threatened to shoot the first impostor of that 
_ kind that crossed her threshold. 


Meantime the throes of maternity came upon Edith Jackson. She had a 
very bad time. Emma went backwards and forwards between her and 
-Miss Queenie, who gave her instructions what to do, exactly as though 


_ Edith Jackson had been human. Emma herself, having perhaps still in 
her subliminal self, her first idea of Edith Jackson, watched over the dog 


_ with a terrified sympathy. 
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She crouched among the straw beside Edith, while the dog moaned and 
licked her hands. When the puppies were born they were dead. Emma 


cried herself, and was half afraid to tell Miss Queenie ; but when Miss 


Queenie learned they were white, she took their death calmly. 
“I don’t want any more Eskimos,” she said. 
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Two goats with kids came down twice a day to be milked. Emma had 
enough to do seeing to them and the dogs and Miss Queenie and getting 
the house into some sort of order. But she was robust and wonderfully 
little cumbered by her approaching maternity. When she became accus- 
tomed to the strangeness of it all, she saw that this house provided her 
with the very refuge which she was seeking. And far from paying for it, 
she was being paid five pounds a week. Mama’s room, too, counted for 
something in Emma’s decision to stay. The nearest house was an Inn a 
mile and a half away, with a few cottages and a Chapel close by, con- 
stituting a village. She neither wished nor was allowed to go there. 

It was years since Miss Queenie had been tended as Emma tended her. 
It was difficult to say whether she or Edith Jackson adored Emma most. 
By the time she got about, with her foot skilfully bandaged, she had de- 
cided to adopt Emma’s baby and leave it all her money. 

“T shall pretend its my baby,”’ she chuckled. “‘ But you must stay with 
me always, Emma.” 

‘“‘T can’t make no promises, Miss.” : 

Miss Queenie was certainly crazy in some respects, but in business 
matters she was “ all there.’’ She spent a good deal of time over the Stores 
list now, and with Emma’s assistance, looked out and ordered everything 
which could be useful to a mother and infant. The cases from the Stores 
were left at the Lodge, which was empty, and stood by a gate opening on 
the public road. This gate had inscribed upon it in gilt letters : “ ‘Ty y Kwn 
—the House of the Dogs.”’ This name had first been given it by the country 
people and Queenie liked it. She had her own way of bringing up her 
stores to the house. Some years ago she had purchased the Eskimo dogs 
and had harness made for them and a long low cart with solid rubber 
tyres, for them to draw. She would never allow tradespeople or anyone else 
to see Emma, except at a distance. She tried to make the girl wear a dirty 
coat and hat which Robbins had left behind him, and, finding Emma would 
not do that, produced a long rain-coat and felt hat which had belonged to 
Papa. She said she didn’t want people to know there were only two women 
in the house. 

Queenie knew quite well that the use of dogs in carts was illegal, but 
no one interfered with her. Sometimes on warm moonlit nights or in 
the early summer mornings, she would venture beyond the gates, driving 


Bot silent-footed team through sleeping villages and past lonely mountain 
arms. 


II 


There are moments when a demon enters into people, compelling them 
to divulge everything they most wish to conceal. One evening this happened 
to Queenie. Emma was sitting under the lamp in the library, making 
herself a dress out of one of “ Mama’s,”’ when Queenie began to talk about 
Robbins. Robbins was deaf and dumb. That was a good thing. It 
didn’t matter his going to the village, because he couldn’t talk. But 
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gradually he got to stop longer and longer at the public house of an 
evening. Then he used to come home drunk. Queenie did not exactly 
tell everything, but from her low, spasmodic, confused outpourings, 
Emma caught horrifying glimpses of—of “ things” which happened in 
the long dark winter nights in that isolated house, where the drink- 
maddened deaf-and-dumb man and the crazy helpless woman and her 
dogs were so utterly alone. Queenie had been afraid to call other people in. 
They’d have wanted to shut her up somewhere and take away her dogs. 
Robbins was all right when he wasn’t drunk. Very good at attending to 
the dogs and the garden. And he couldn’t talk, you see. One day she had 
noticed some iron bars and a strong wooden door and frame in an out- 
house. So she had written to a builder at Carnarvon and sent Robbins to 
Bangor, to the Show. When he came back those bars and the door down- 
stairs with a lock and bolts that he couldn’t get at had been put up. So 
there he was downstairs, safe enough. Didn’t say anything sometimes ; 
other times would shake the bars and bang on the door and shout and 
shout. She’d sit in the library and listen to him. 

““ He comes back,’’ whispered Queenie, with staring eyes. “I hear 
ee zee ! thump ! thump !—and he’ll do me in one day. He swears 

e will. 

“* But where is he gone ? ” gasped Emma. 

** He’s at the top of the wood. But I daren’t go and see. Don’t think J 
killed him. Oh no! He kept on shouting gibberish and shaking and thump- 
ing the door. Oh, he’d have murdered me if he’d got out ! Then he got 
pretty quiet, and I went to have a look, and what do you think he was 
doing ? Making a fire against the door. He’d got faggots and paper, no 
end, and he was kneeling on the ground arranging some logs. Just think 
of that, with the dogs, poor darlings, shut up and asleep in all that straw ! 
I picked up the hall poker and managed to hit him on the head while he 
wasn’t looking. A pretty sharp tap, but not enough to kill him. Oh, dear 
no!” 

“* Anyhow it was self-defence, Miss,” said Emma. 

“‘ When daylight came I saw he was still lying there, and I went in by 
the back door. He wasn’t dead. He was just unconscious with drink. I 
dragged him to his bed somehow and tried everything to bring him round. 
But it was of no use. He died. J didn’t kill him ! ” 

“Was there an inquest?” asked Emma, who had left off working, 
half-way in a seam. She 

“ Oh dear no! You don’t suppose I’d have people of that kind in my 
house. I sang God Save the King over him, and wrapped him in an old 
flag, because he’d been a soldier once. Then I put him in the dog-carriage 
and took him to the top of the wood. I dug the grave as deep as I could, 
and stamped it in. It wasn’t my fault,” protested Queenie, in her low 
hoarse voice, rolling her eyes. “ But I’m afraid the Eskimos got him. 
Rolf brought me some bones one day—I thought—I was afraid it was 
Robbins’ hand.” 
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That night even in the warm depths of Mama’s bed, Emma wondered 
whether—And if she decided to stay, it was not Mama’s room nor her 
own profit which detained her. It was pity and affection for Miss Queenie 
and Edith Jackson. 


Il 


Days, weeks passed. In the House of the Dogs nothing happened. 
Edith Jackson, not admitted to Mama’s room, slept on the door-mat. 
The house still had a faint aroma of dogs, but it was clean and orderly. 
Emma was fond of animals and soon learned to distinguish the different 
characters of the dogs, liking some and not caring for others. The Eskimos 
she disliked, and thought Miss Queenie did too, though she wouldn’t say so. 

In the evening the two women sat together doing needlework. Miss 
Queenie would talk grandly of making a new will and leaving Emma all 
her money. She was bent on having Emma’s child born in her house. 
Couldn’t see why women and babies should be different from dogs and 
puppies. Emma meant to go to a Nursing Home in Llandudno for a fort- 
night, and have a doctor and all proper. Then she would come back to 
Miss Queenie, temporarily. In vain Miss Queenie snivelled and let the 
tears trickle down her nose. Emma was inexorable on this point. So 
drying her tears, she formed plans for bringing up the baby in all the 
luxury procurable from the Stores ; and not to be_afraid of dogs. She 
proposed names for it: Jock, Rex, Edith Jackson. Emma said nothing, 
having privately settled on Harold or Gladys. 

It was now September. The rich rose and warm purple of the heather 
had not yet faded, but the ferns were already touched with yellow and 
bronze. ‘The distant mountains grew bluer and generally more misty. 
But sometimes their peaks and precipices stood up so hard in outline, so 
darkly blue against the lemon-coloured evening sky, that they appeared 
carved out of lapis lazuli. Emma was uneasily aware that time was 
going on, and at last insisted on making an expedition to Llandudno. 
She had planned to go to a doctor there whom she knew by repu- 
tation, and make all arrangements for her confinement, giving her own 
name as Mrs. Williams, because it was a common name and on Mama’s 
underclothes. Miss Queenie not only consented to her going, but offered 
to drive her nearly as far as the station. She said she had business herself 
in that neighbourhood. So, disguised in a cloak and a mushroom hat of 
Mama’s, Emma started early one morning with Miss Queenie in the dog- 
carriage. Miss Queenie left the dogs at a mountain-farm, in an empty 
stable, and walked with Emma to the station. 

Having arranged everything to her satisfaction, Emma returned. The 
sun was setting as she trudged wearily along the mountain track, which at 
length led her to the gate by which she had first come to the House of the 
Dogs. She thought how glad she would be to lie down on the sofa in 
Mama’s room and drink a hot cup of cocoa. When she came out from the 
shadow of the trees, she was aware of a noise of barks and whines emanating 
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from the terrace before the house. Then Edith Jackson came rushing 
towards her. The black retriever emitted only a few barks of delight, then 
began whining and pressing against her as though it wanted to tell her 
something. In a minute it left her, trotting on in front, to show the way 
to the terrace. Emma followed and saw the whole crowd of dogs assem- 
bled before the French window of the dining-room. Some were scratching, 
whining and peering into the room, others moving restlessly about. When 
they saw her coming, they all turned towards her, and either running up to 
her with barks or merely standing still and wagging their tails, all appeared 
to have something to tell her. She approached the window and_ they 
crowded round her. The clear sunset light was still in the West and shone 
in at the window. 

There were the soup-plates with the dogs’ dinners set out in their 
places round the room. But though it was long past their dinner-hour, 
they had not been admitted. “‘ Whatever can Miss Queenie be doing ? ” 
Emma asked herself ; and went in at the back door, closing it against the 
dogs. It was dark in the passage. Before she had gone far along it she 
stumbled up against something ; a large soft heap. She stooped down and 
felt legs, feet, a woman’s dress and body. A horrible fear fell upon her. 
She opened the kitchen door and let in a little light ; enough to show her 
it was Miss Queenie lying huddled up on her face on the passage floor. 
She shrieked out—‘‘ Oh, Miss Queenie ! Miss Queenie !”’ Her cry rang 
through the empty house. Outside the whole pack of dogs burst into a 
storm of barks. Emma dragged rather than carried Miss Queenie to the 
only bed on that floor : the bed in Robbins’ room. Then she lit a candle 
with trembling fingers, found brandy and a spoon and tried to get some 
down Miss Queenie’s throat. But it just dripped out of her mouth again. 
In vain Emma, holding up the candle, peered in the face, where still a 
little dark red colour lingered, to find some sign of life. She filled hot- 
water bottles and put them in the bed ; but Miss Queenie grew colder 
and colder. At last Emma was obliged to recognise that her friend was 
dead. She sat down on the edge of the bed, quite passive, her head and 
hands drooping, and kept whispering to herself over and over again : 

‘“¢ Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Whatever shall I do?” 

She might have sat there longer if the flickering play of the candle- 
flame had not begun to lend a sinister life to the dirty old hat and coat, 
hanging on a peg in a corner of the room. Then Emma remembered 
Robbins. Hurriedly she straightened out poor Miss Queenie’s body, 
tying up the chin with a bit of black velvet from her own neck. So she left 
Robbins’ room, closing the door behind her. She let the dogs into the 
dining-room. When she heard the familiar noise of them gulping their 
food, snuffling with satisfaction and licking their plates, she could not 
believe that Miss Queenie would never again sit on the shabby sofa, 
listening to sounds which were as music in her ears. 

Emma made herself a cup of cocoa and ate some bread and butter. 
Then she laid her head on the kitchen table and tried to think. She knew 
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she ought to go somewhere and report Queenie’s death. There would be 
an inquest, she would have to appear. Perhaps they would find—what 
the Eskimos had left in the wood. There would be talk of murder. If only 
she had not felt so terribly tired, she would have slipped away in the dark- 
ness, and made her way to Llandudno and left the House of the Dogs to 
its dead. But that was physically impossible. She must stay in the house 
till morning. She covered her face with her hands and said her prayers. 
She had been ashamed to do so ever since—ever since last winter. Now 
she prayed : “ Please God have mercy on poor Miss Queenie’s soul, 
because she was a good woman, poor thing, as well as she knew how. And 
she didn’t mean to kill Robbins. And please God, forgive me my sins and 
make me a good girl and take care of me this night, for Christ’s sake, 
Amen.” 

The tears ran through her fingers and dripped on the kitchen table. 
Edith Jackson came scratching at the door. When she was let in she 
jumped up and put her forepaws on Emma’s shoulders, but quite gently, 
and gently licked the tears from her face. The two went up together to 
Mama’s room. 


IV 


Between the night and the day Emma woke from the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. Dimly in her sleep she had been for some time aware of a dull 
recurrent pain, which had taken the form of uneasy dreams. Now the 
pains of Hell gat hold upon her and Fear also came upon her—the fear of a 
woman in travail. She knew that utterly alone, she had to face the pangs 
and perils of childbirth. She thought of the village, a mile and a half away, 
and as the wave of pain died down, she got out of bed and put on her stock- 
ings. ‘Then she remembered that although she supposed the village to be 
somewhere down the road, she did not really know where it was. And as 
another wave of pain began to mount, she felt that wherever it was, she 
would never get there. So she set to work to prepare everything for herself 
as well as she could. The baby’s trousseau was in Mama’s wardrobe, 
household linen in a press in the corridor, and the oil-stove in the library 
only needed lighting. Emma moved about collecting necessaries, between 
ever-increasing waves of anguish. When they came on her she fell down 
anywhere and lay moaning until they were over-passed. She had gone into 
the dog’s sanatorium to fetch some old blankets from a press there, when 
a wave fiercer than any before overwhelmed her, and she dropped on to a 
heap of clean straw. Then it came to her that this was the place where her 
baby must be born. She dragged some pillows and the blankets out of the 
press and lay down, abandoning herself to her agony. She felt herself inthe | 
grip of a torture-engine which no power could stop,and she began to scream 
with terror as well as with pain. Edith Jackson, who had been following 
her about all the time, became terribly excited. Finally she rushed barking 
into Mama’s room, and leaning out of the window, clamoured Emma’s 
distress to the world. The dogs below, already vaguely uneasy, broke into 
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a prolonged storm of barks, which echoing from the front of the house, 
rang far across the estuary, and was heard wonderingly in distant farms. 
It was in the midst of this canine uproar that Emma’s baby uttered its 
first faint cry. She wrapped the wailing little creature in an old blanket 
and laid it beside her. At first it was bliss just to lie and be free from pain. 
She remembered her mother’s look of quiet content, lying in her clean 
four-post bed, while little Emma fed her with gruel, and the Nurse washed 
and dressed the baby. Her own poor little baby needed washing, but it 
must wait for that. There was no Nurse, no little Emma for her ; only a 
dog, watching with big brown eyes which reminded her of Miss Queenie’s. 
The baby went on uttering its feeble, cat-like squall, as though it were 
angry at being born. She knew that the bath-room water was hot, so 
presently she got up and bathed herself and the baby. It was not like 
Mother’s big red bald babies. It was very small, with nothing but loose 
skin on its little sticks of limbs. It had a thatch of dark hair, and clearly 
marked little eyebrows. It was like Griff. Seeing that, Emma was aware of 
a movement of repulsion—overpowered immediately by a wave of tender 
pity. “ Poor baby! Poor little baby!” she crooned over and over again, 
as she dressed it in its beautiful new flannels and wrapped a warm soft 
shawl round it. Before long she and Baby were lying side by side in Mama’s 
bed, both fast asleep. And while they slept, Edith Jackson pattered rest- 
lessly up and down the corridor, lying down at intervals on the mat. 
Emma managed to milk the goats once or twice. She did not do anything 
for the dogs, beyond feeding them with soaked dog-biscuits. It was not 


only the effort of going downstairs that she dreaded. She had grown 


“nervy,” and did not want to go near that room where Miss Queenie was 
lying on the bed, with the bit of black velvet tied round her chin and a man’s 
great dirty hat and coat looking at her from a dark corner. At night she 
would sometimes fancy that she heard slow heavy footsteps walking along 
the passage below ; someone shaking and banging the locked door— 
thump—thump—thump—or steps coming up the stairs into the hall. 
Beside her phantom fears, she had real ones about Baby. He lay so 
quiet, cried so weakly, never seemed properly hungry, would so soon 


turn away from the white young mother-breast. “‘ Poor baby! Poor 


little baby !” she crooned anxiously. And Edith Jackson would look up 
sympathetically at mother and child, whining a little and wagging her tail. 


_ One day when Baby was a week old, he looked blue about the mouth, and 


Saw 


breathed oddly. Emma gave him a drop of brandy on her finger, and he 


seemed to revive. She wanted to find a doctor, but she was at once afraid 


to take him out and to leave him behind. 


“Poor little baby!” she went on crooning, miserably. “ Poor little 


- baby !” 


| *4> 


All the doctors in the world could not have kept poor little Baby alive. 


- But Emma did not know that. He died very quietly in her arms, towards 


evening. It was a long while before she could believe it. At last, tearless 
and trembling with pity and remorse—for she felt as though poor little 
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Baby’s death were her fault—she laid him down in the cot which she and 
Miss Queenie had made so pretty for him. As she crossed the tiny claw- 
like hands upon his breast, she was aware again of a likeness to Griff Owen 
in the little face. 

“Oh, no, no! I couldn’t have borne that!” she thought ; then broke 
into sobs of horror at herself. ‘‘ Poor little baby ! Poor little baby ! ”’ 

She lay down on Mama’s bed, and all kinds of griefs and terrors assailed 
her. She thought of Miss Queenie lying down there unburied for a week, 
and how she ought to have had a proper funeral days ago. She thought 
that girls who had their babies all alone were tried for murder when the 
babies died. She thought that Robbins was walking along the passage 
below and might come up at any moment. She must leave the house, she 
must, before Robbins did her in, as he’d done Miss Queenie in—before 
anyone found out that she had murdered her baby. She would go to Nurse 
Kemp. Of course she ought to have gone straight to Nurse, but she had 
been too proud. Emma and Nurse had been in the same house for some 
weeks and had made friends. Emma looked out trains in a book she had 
brought from Llandudno. At five-forty-five a.m. an express dropped two 
carriages for Manchester at the station by which she had come from 
Llandudno. The train left for Manchester at six o’clock. It was not mid- 
night. Somewhere behind the crags at the back of the house, the moon had 
Set ; a broad black shadow slanted down the long grass slope towards the 
road. 

Emma had sometimes driven the Eskimos up from the lodge. She 
determined to start with them for the station at three o’clock, when no one 
would be about, drive them as far as was prudent down the Pass, and there 
leave them to find their way home. She changed into the clothes which she 
had worn when she arrived ; except that she exchanged her hat for Mama’s 
mushroom and took a warm, fur-lined cloak of Mama’s. These, and a few 
toilette necessaries in a small suit-case, were the only things that she took 
away from the House of the Dogs, except the money which Miss Queenie 
had paid her weekly. She lay down upon the bed, but she did not want 
to go to sleep. She did not feel exactly tired, only she had a curious dull 
ache in her head, as though something were strained tight inside it. Once 
she thought she heard Baby cry, sprang up and rushed to the library. But 
Baby still lay in his pretty cot quite motionless and white and cold, with 
his little hands crossed upon his breast. 

“ Poor little baby ! Poor little baby ! ” 

She crept back again to Mama’s room. Even Edith Jackson had deserted 
her. She had let the dog out some time ago, and it had not returned. 
When the time came she kissed Baby goodbye, shivering at the cold of his 
little face, and taking a lantern, went out to the stable. She harnessed the 
Eskimos, seated herself in the light carriage, and cracked the whip. The 
dogs started off, trotted with softly padding feet down the dark shrubbery, 
and out into the moonlight below the house. The shadow of the mountain 
was gone now, and the moon shone slantwise across the windows of the 
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rooms where Miss Queenie and poor little Baby were sleeping so coldly, 
each alone. 

The Eskimos plunged into the shadow of the trees, where the stream’s 
hollow voice spoke to darkness. Up they went to the gate and stood quietly 
while she opened it for them. Then she was aware of a dark shape slipping 
out from behind the cart—Edith Jackson. And Edith declined to go back. 
So they went out across the clearly lighted, colourless mountain side. In the 
woods around the house there was a thin crying of owls. But as Emma 
drove on over the mountain-side, there was no sound save that of streams, 
far-off or near, and the whisper of dry grasses in an imperceptible breeze. 
By the time she reached the place where the track debouched into the 
mountain road, she was a little frightened at this great silence, and glad to 
speak to Edith Jackson. She took the dogs further down the Pass than 
Miss Queenie had done, but when a pale lemon light began to show in the 
east, she felt it was time to part with them. She turned them round, with 
their noses homeward. The western sky was now a deep, dark blue, and 
the moon hung in it still bright, but with the brightness of white jade. She 
dared not take Edith Jackson with her, and not knowing what else to do, 
put a handkerchief round the dog’s neck, a string through that, and so 
attached her to the end of the dog-carriage. She hoped the string would give 
way before poor Edith had been dragged too far. ‘Then she gave the team 
a lash with the long whip. Away they flew up the Pass, Edith tearing behind 
them. Emma could see the lights of the station on the flat ground still 
some distance away, and began plodding slowly on towards them. When 
the Manchester carriages glided up the platform in the rear of the thunder- 
ing express, she slipped unnoticed into an empty first-class compartment 
and sank down into her corner with a sigh of immense fatigue. The train 
stopped for a minute or two just outside the station, alongside of a road 
leading to it. Looking idly out, she saw a black retriever trotting up the 
road. She could not resist the impulse to lean out of the window and look 
at it. With a wild yelp of joy the dog rushed towards her and hurled itself 
against the fence of the railway track in a frantic attempt to reach her. 

“‘ Edith ! Go away ! Go home ! ” she cried, as the train moved on. 

Edith Jackson ran along the road beside it. When the road turned, she 
scrambled through a hedge and still ran and ran after the vanishing train. 
And Emma, lying back in her corner, shed bitter tears, not for poor little 
Baby, not for Miss Queenie, not for herself, but for Edith Jackson. 
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By KATHARINE M. WILSON 


HE cat was made for love and warmth and softness. ‘These 
bring out all her best qualities. She is nearest perfection sleeping 
in a fluffy coil by the fire, secure of the same warmth in one 
human heart. We must let sleeping dogs lie, but we can bury 
our face in a sleeping cat and she stirs only to purr. No waking thoughts 
were ever more innocent. She is as near to heaven as we can get on earth, 
blissful, quiet, content. She alone of animals knows how to luxuriate in 
perfect rest. As she lies in a bath of firelight, listening to the flames, 
breathing her low contented hum, she does not have to consider getting 
out and drying herself, but lays her mind to rock on a stream of gentle 
trustfulness. And when this beautiful petted cat awakes with a wide yawn, 
and stretches herself bit by bit as if to bring her wandering spirit back by 
some elaborate conjuror’s trick, she wakes to the life for which she is 
perfectly fitted. The cat needs human affection. It is not like a rabbit, 
pleased to eat and frisk in lonely nature and the farther from human notice 
the better, nor like a sparrow or a mouse, attracted to the haunts of man 
by crumbs. The wild domestic cat that dodges round corners or bolts up 
trees, whose claw is against every man and whom every dog chases, is not 
the natural unreclaimed cat, but a poor outcast from its natural heritage. 
Deprived of its security in man’s love the cat becomes almost a nerve 
shattered maniac ; and yet a little affection will turn it into the fluffy darling. 
Not instinct, but experience, makes animals afraid. The young thrush 
comes within a yard as we sit chatting on the garden seat. Old birds trust 
us less, except in a land of Buddha. The scared cat is circumstantial 
evidence of our brutality. Even cats and dogs have no natural antipathy. 
They get the reputation for it because their habits in the streets are com- 
plementary ; the cat runs and the dog chases. Not one in a thousand dogs 
would know what to do with the cat if he caught her. When the cat strikes 
an attitude in his path, the dog draws round her a polite circle. In a state 
of nature they would live in perfect amity. A kitten and a puppy greet each 
other with unguarded trust. Dogs usually become catters only through 
the thoughtlessness or the sporting instinct of their owners. Though 
always ready to chase anything that runs, they have much kindlier natures 
than men. A retriever puppy will watch a rabbit hop leisurely across the 
lawn within ten yards of him, who never saw one dart along the road with- 
out giving chase. I have seen an Irish terrier playing with a mouse, and 
till the little creature bit his too inquisitive nose, no instinct prompted him 
to kill it. The same terrier chased the flying beech leaves as if he would 
catch Autumn before he stopped. If dogs and cats are born with an ultim- 
ate hunting instinct, as many blue-eyed babies will ultimately have brown 
eyes, they certainly start life innocent. 
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Although cats do not learn tricks invented by their frivolous owners, 
they adapt themselves very quickly to strange circumstances. Cats 
imported into Jamaica cleared the country of vermin so effectively that 
they soon left nothing to eat but insects, and on these, an occasional 
appetiser in their natural diet, they now live. We cannot guess by what 
strange chance cats should like fish. Perhaps they once hunted for crabs 
amongst the rocks, and only occasionally went into the fields to find voles. 
A dearth of crabs may have driven them inland after birds and mice. 
We dare not predict what they may not do next, for they learn after their 
own wisdom in most unbelievable ways, and are not less intelligent than 
dogs because they will not perform a pattern of behaviour devised by man, 
or use their reason in his service. A wise old cat is very wise, especially 
if it has grown old in a young household. Children keep a cat thinking. 
The morning light used to come very sweetly in at a high southern window, 
making the pink and white and yellow stucco moulding where the roof met 
the walls look delicious, the pink like strawberry cream. Into the morning 
freshness a maid would come, set beside the washing stand a hot water 
can whose lid she never shut, and go out by the door she always left ajar. 
When the small child in bed had nearly eaten her fill of imaginary creams, 
a white cat with black spots and a black tail would come softly in at the 
door, nose round to find anything unusual, and inspect the hot water can. 
She smelt it, walked round it, and one day dipped an exploring paw. 
Out it came with a shake of dismay. Water! The water was only tepid. 
The cat tried again more cautiously, licked her wet paw and washed her 
face ; dipped her paw again, licked it, washed behind her ear ; dipped her 
paw and washed the other ear with water from the can and no intermediary 
lick. If we were to keep cans of tepid water in suitable places, the more 
intelligent of our cats would give up their old insanitary wash. 

The cat has not come unmarked through the horror of ages when she 
was more persecuted than the Jews, and had only the witch for a friend. 
We still attribute to the petted cat qualities developed in the outcast. 
The well-fed cat is not a thief, though, should its owners underestimate its 
appetite the petted darling will steal with surprising agility and cleverness, 
and it cannot resist fish. We must judge the thief by her own code of virtue. 
The cat who does not acknowledge man for her master no more steals 
from him than we steal honey from the bee or cowslips from the field ; it 
is not like filling up an income tax form dishonestly. Nor is the cat 
treacherous because it has sharp claws. One cannot be a traitor 
where one owes no allegiance. The cat gives her fealty only where 
she loves, and then no animal is more loyal. We should not mistake her 
habitual courtesy for love ; she is by nature polite. We can hardly train 
a dog to say “ Thank you”; he expects another bite. The cat often 
thanks us in a spontaneous little mew, half purr. She may take the milk 
from our hands purringly, show a kindly interest in our existence, share 
the rug most amicably, and yet not love us. And we ought rather to com- 
_ mend her customary forbearance and gentleness than complain of the tiger 
2. 
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she lets loose when she can bear us no longer. We have never won the 
affection of the cat who turns on us ; she prefers the house we live in to 
ourselves. Nor should this surprise us ; the cat does not give her love for 
milk ; it is not the cupboard sort. We can win it only by loving her ; she 
gives her love for ours. We may test her affection by her confidence in us. 
She does not separate her respect and her love. If she loves she trusts us 
absolutely ; she knows we would shield her from all harm and believes 
we can. She will let us take all her new-born kittens away save the one we 
leave her for charity, and believe we mean only kindness. If she hides her 
kittens she has no affection for us. Though difficult to win, the cat’s 
devotion is intense and enduring. The devoted cat certainly does not 
prefer our house to ourselves ; many families on holiday take their cat 
in a hamper and all goes well, though puss feels nervous in a strange house. 
She will sometimes follow us about like a dog, even along the street till 
her timidity and our discouragement check her, for she will not go home 
at our command ; hers is an independent thinking friendship, not obedi- 
ence and worship. So far from forgetting us if we leave her, she will live 
for years with half her wonted vigour till we return. If a rod of bitterness 
rusts in the heart of the-badly-treated cat, as it undoubtedly does, this only 
proves her sensitive. Both her resentment and her gratitude are intense. 
As she restrains the one, so she keeps a curb on the other, for cats are very 
reserved—a relic, perhaps, of their apprenticeship- to European society. 
They do not indulge their feelings as dogs do. The cat lets the hated 
postman pass without a protest, and greets her master in her characteristic 
gentle way. They are jealous of our favour but never ask for it, respond to 
our sympathy but rarely look for it. They are often too sensitive to make 
the first move towards friendship and have never fawned upon humanity ; 
yet in their gratitude for man’s affection, and in the feeling displayed by 
the cat whose heart we have won, they do not come so far behind the dog. 

The cat is cruel ; we all pity the mouse : it is like a man between the 
paws of a tiger. When man hunts he is not cruel ; only the sentimental 
pity the hare. The sports have this much in common, that the hunted 
beast gets space in which to run, and the hunter must be both quick and 
skilful. ‘There is, however, one important distinction: the cat intends to 
eat her prey at the end of the hunt ; she is cruel for the sake of a dinner. 
Man intends only to mount the tail of his prey ; he is cruel for the fun of 
the thing. We can therefore differentiate between the two. If the cat’s 
sport is cruel, man’s cannot be. 

We always think of cats in the feminine, I suppose because they usually 
have kittens. And certainly the mother cat is the most lovable and human 
of all, a picture of softness and comfort and content. She thinks of her 
kitten before everything, and at first will hardly leave it. When she has 
nursed it to sleep, and crept gently away, waiting at every step lest it 
should awaken, its cry will bring her back in pitying haste, and she will un- 
complainingly “ sing ”’ it to sleep again. Nothing could be more touching 
than her anxiety for it. She never returns but in fear. And if her kitten 
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lies too quiet, the worried mother will waken her little one, afraid it may be 
dead. She looks the picture of maternal pride watching her offspring at 
play, and they often surprise her by their cleverness ; or she herself 
becomes a kitten with the lonely kitten, seeming to realise its handicap in 
a way that is almost pathetic. She has wonderful patience when her 
kittens tease, all the more human because it occasionally breaks down. 
But apart from her lovely motherhood, the cat has many feminine virtues. 
She contrasts with the dog whose virtues are masculine. Perhaps in 
nothing is she more feminine than in her preference for the reality of a 
thing over its appearance. The dog pretends much more than the cat. 
He pretends he does not see the big dog across the road, or that he wants 
to fight ; all the time he is dying for his mistress to call him off. He 
pretends he hates the stranger ringing the bell, and threatens him with all 
sorts of noises he never means to turn into actions. The dog behaves 
courageously because he dislikes being laughed at, and thus gets credit 
for more courage than he really has ; he bluffs to keep the enemy away. 
The cat does not put on an appearance of ferocity ; she is not ashamed to 
show her fear, and runs when she can, reserving her courage till the last 
step in feminine desperation. Dog and man behave bravely because they 
think they ought, cat and woman because they must. Dog and man 
display their courage, but are bravest where they cannot reach the enemy. 
Neither cat nor woman makes her courage conspicuous ; she keeps it for 
where the danger is greatest. One July night two cats clambering by the 
fish pool of an old abbey in Brittany fell in ; they swam round and round 
with ghastly screaming for one hour. At last one cat let its head go under, 
and went down ; the other was pulled out in a shrimp net, but died from 
shock. Theirs was endurance, persistence, courage in a heroic degree, and 
yet they must often have turned back dismayed when they saw the rain 
splashing on the doorstep. 

We tend to accept our dog’s opinion of a fresh acquaintance. If he 
greets the stranger with pleasure, we think there cannot be much wrong ; 
nor do we easily make friends with those our dog rejects. We cannot trust 
the judgment of our cat like this. No one sort of person has a cat affinity. 
People who attract cats are not invariably kind or open-hearted or sincere, 
nor are they all old maids. Yet those who like cats tend to have qualities 
in common. They all have leisure and an empty nook in their hearts. 
We do not make friends with a cat in a hurry ; if the busy business man 
keeps a cat, we can be sure he spends the evening lazily by the fire. Lovers 
of cats may sound foolish or extravagant in their endearments, but are not 
sentimental either about their cat or about anything else. Theirs is a 


practical, unromantic attachment, and necessarily so, for the cat has not a 


grain of sentiment. The dog may inspire artificial feeling, not the cat. There 
could be no point in encouraging our emotions to simmer round it. Cat 
lovers are very often selfish, the cat being the ideal pet for those who want 
to get without giving. It fills the gap in their heart, and makes a perfect 


- receptacle for their love, like a child without the drawbacks of children. 
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It does not cry, never gets measles, needs neither bathing nor perambu- 
lating and is no worry to educate. It never interrupts a private confidence 
or leaves the door open. We may indulge our favourite bad habits in its 
presence without danger of setting a wrong example. We have no responsi- 
bility towards it and may pet it to our hearts’ content. It is easy to under- 
stand ; at least we may both love it and gain its love without seeing its 
point of view. It asks for no sacrifice of time or thought ; we need not 
even take it for a walk. It has harmless and quiet, indeed, winning habits. 
It hardly ever breaks anything, and though it sometimes eats the end of 
ferns, can usually be dissuaded from this occupation. Many have musical 
tastes. Their capacity for artistic appreciation varies, but they all take 
an intelligent interest in this, Nature’s first art, climbing on to the piano to 
see where the sound comes from or examining the breath as it carries a 
melody through our mouth. After making sure that music is neither 
harmful nor supernatural, most cats leave off experimenting, but the really 
musical cat likes to hear the sounds coming out as it steps along the key- 
board. All cats have delicate ears and hate shrill or loud noises ; a high 
whistle rouses the tiger in them. The artistic cat cannot resist a softly- 
sung melody. On a staircase that saw many strange adventures and could 
become a mountain or a waterfall at the will of a child’s imagination, a 
white cat with black spots used often to outwit and outspeed the little 
girl trying to capture it. Then the child would sit on the steps, and sing a 
lullaby caressingly, and the cat would come gently down, and coil up on 
her knees, and sleep. 

Those who object to cats for the most part suffer from insomnia ; 
some feel a physical revulsion ; others are gardeners, and the rest can- 
tankerous. We might allow them to compel us to register our cat, despite 
the difficulty of knowing a registered from an unregistered one. Nothing 
can excuse the man who quietly gets rid of the cat that sat on his geranium 
or broke noisily through his midnight doze. In wantonly cutting short the 
life of a living creature he makes a poor return for his own life, nor can 
he know what unhappiness he lets into some innocent nursery. He may 
even have killed the only creature that some lonely woman had to love. 

Though not themselves poetical, cats peep in at the fanciful loopholes 
of our imagination. The commonest of them may lie in the sun among the 
daisies, or shelter under a rhubarb leaf as a pixie might. They know the 
way to the tree tops, and come in at the window more often than Peter Pan. 
They linger like a dreamer in the quiet streets, or hunt like a tiger in the 
dark. When the wind roars round the house, and they howl like wolves at 
night they bring us near the borders of a land of unspeakable horror. 
Their lives are full of adventure and often move like a nursery tale. Many a 
young cat wanders far from its home and gets lost in the woods ; after 
days of peril it comes half drowned and weak and famished to a tiny 
cottage ; 1t mews piteously, and a woman opens the door, and takes it in ; 
there it sits by a glowing fire, drinks from the saucer of compassion, and 
lives happily ever after. Cats have something weird and magical about 
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them ; they are always a little detached, as if they had access to an exis- 
tence we know nothing of. We can never guess the thing a cat thinks or 
feels as it sits gazing at the fire. What a strange light comes into the 
kitten’s eyes when it first looks on burning flame—a rapt surprise almost 
like worship ! And the cat needs no human comforter as it nears the end 
of this world. It is not like the dying dog, who gazes at his master in long 
wistful farewell. When the great darkness begins to fall, the cat creeps 
away, and dies alone. 
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ENGLISH SCULPTURE IN THE 
LATER XVIIt & XVIII tH CENTURIES—II 


By KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 


In art then, as in poetry, the old forms were outworn, and their long 
survival only led to their completer overthrow. But in art, as in poetry, a 
style must be judged by its masters, not by its imitators, nor must the 
masters themselves be judged by standards other than their own. Elwin 
edited Pope, Flaxman lectured upon Roubiliac ; and their judgments, 
prejudiced and bitter, cannot stand. The spell of the Romantic movement 
is over, and Pope is no longer despised ; it is time for eighteenth-century 
sculpture to find its level again, and this can only be by the study of its 
masterpieces, not by contempt of the later efforts of the school which 
filled St. Paul’s with “‘ braggart heathen allegories,’ and furnished 
Britannias, lions, flags and other matter for the famous monument in the 
Foundling Chapel to the memory of George Osborne Esquire, Junior. 

It is indeed a national misfortune that, owing to the Protestant scruples 
of successive Deans and Bishops, sculpture was not introduced into St. 
Paul’s before 1796, the first honour being disputed by Bacon’s statues of 
Dr. Johnson and John Howard. Mr. John Bailey has said that the massive 
and togated figure of the former “ would appear to be that of a retired 
gladiator meditating upon a wasted life,” and its supreme inappropriate- 
ness to its subject can only perhaps be paralleled by the togated figure of 
William Huskisson in Chichester Cathedral—Huskisson, who was killed 
at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway.. But Bacon’s 
Johnson, and still more his Howard and Sir William Jones, are master- 
pieces beside such companions as the Hay and Ponsonby I have mentioned ; 
and to return from St. Paul’s to Westminster is to appreciate the interval 
between even Bird’s Sir Cloudesley Shovel and the average of deplorable 
work produced between 1796 and 1850. Long before the latter date 
indeed, the world was sick of allegories and personifications, and the writers 
of guide books had begun their protest. Take G. L. Smyth for instance, 
whose rather rare Monuments and Genit of Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s appeared in 1826. Over and over again we find this sort of com- 
plaint, which fifty years earlier would have been unintelligible, but which 
much of the sculpture of 1800-1830 renders only too apposite: “ The 
tasteless style in which the monuments of our greatest heroes have been 
crowded with insipid figures of personification, has long been a theme of 
public censure.” And again (p. 427): “ With the ancients, mythology 
was a religion, and allegory therefore sublime ; but to the moderns as 
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Christians, the former creed is a falsehood, and any illustration of it conse- 
quently repugnant and nonsensical.” 

Anything more “ repugnant and nonsensical ” than the art jargon of 
the Regency can hardly be imagined. It is as unmeaning as the worst 
monumental art of the period, and more periphrastic than anything in the 
much-condemned eighteenth century. A quotation will show how closely 
allied were the literature and artistic traditions of this fatal period of 
English art. Nollekens’s noble group of Religion supporting Mrs. Howard 
of Corby with her child, a work of the preceding decade but wholly 
eighteenth-century in spirit, is thus described in Britton’s Fine Arts of the 
English School: “The tenderness of maternal attachment is pleasingly 
denoted by the parent’s hand which gently reclines on the bosom of her 
infant ; but this attachment does not dissipate her attention to Religion.” 
How far insincerity in art inspired insincerity in literature, or the reverse, 
is a question we need not enter into here ; that each affected the other is 
beyond question. 

Appended to Vol. III, part I, of the wonderful Graingerised Lysons at 
the Guildhall is an extract from some book (about Kensington, evidently) 
which begins with an attack on the “ growth of Heathenism among us at 
the present day” as exemplified by the new altarpieces of old St. Mary 
Abbots’, ‘‘ new modelled in stucco ”’ in 1801, with a vase on either side of 
the Decalogue “ adorned with heathen figures in the Etruscan style,” 
which show, according to the writer, ‘a readiness to depart from the 
established religion of our ancestors ; and lead a reflecting mind to lament 
the fall of Gothic architecture whose Churches impressed the soul with 
a religious fear.”” Nor is Kensington, adds the author, the only church “ of 

_ which the fabulous objects of heathen Mythology have taken possession 
The late pious and learned Mr. Jones has mentioned a monument at 
Wharton [Warkton] in Northamptonshire, where the Fates are represented 
spinning and cutting the threads of a great man’s [woman’s] Life ; and the 
writer of this note has seen another, by the celebrated Bacon, in the church 
of Tackley in Oxfordshire, where the Lion’s skin and club of Hercules 
serve as emblems of Firmness.’’ The Warkton monument, whose model, 
with two companions, I discovered in Westminster Abbey, is a masterpiece 
of gracious and regretful dignity, one of Roubiliac’s greatest works as 
for the Tackley monument, was Bacon, the one strict Methodist in the 
annals of our greater sculptors, to be branded as a heathen because he used 
accessories which a child could understand ? Truly when men wrote thus, 
the way was clear for the Gothic revival and its companion, the religious 

- revolution of the ’forties. 

- The influence of the Oxford Movement in checking the revival of 

_ English sculpture, and in forming a distaste for the works of the preceding 

century from the effects of which the art has not even yet recovered, has 
not, I think, been mentioned as a cause of the decline of sculpture in 
England, but I feel no doubt that, more than anything else, it hastened its 
- fall§from the pride of place it had held in our churches. From the earliest 
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figures of Abbots and ‘“‘ Crusaders ” to the towering structures of Bacon 
and Nollekens, sculpture had been the national expression of regret ; even 
so late as 1778 a plan for a proposed parish church in the Butlder’s Magazine 
(pl. CXXVII) includes as a matter of course a “‘ burying place for a noble 
family ” in the form of a side-chapel or mausoleum.* But it would be 
grossly unfair to conclude, with the leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
that such things were merely self-glorification. On one of the largest 
monuments in existence, that of James, Duke of Chandos, Pope’s Timon, 
in St. Lawrence, Whitchurch, once the Chapel of Canons, there are 
inscriptions touching in their humility and love. “’Tuarum virtutum 
semper memor ” says the Duke of his first wife, the heiress of Canons ; 
and below his own statue, in all the pride of periwig and Roman armour, 
runs the legend ‘“‘ In hopes of a Joyful Resurrection. Here lieth Interr’d 
the Body of the Most Noble James Brydges, Duke of Chandos.” His other 
titles follow. The combination of the simple words with the immense 
pile representing the Duke standing between his kneeling wives is another 
indication of the obvious truth that the taste of one generation must not be 
condemned off-hand as pagan because a later generation thinks it out of 
place. We are not for ever blaming our ancestors for driving in a coach and 
four or for wearing waistcoats of silk and velvet ; it is no whit more rational 
to condemn their monuments as Pagan, Pompous, or Hideous—all flowers 
of speech common to the guide-books—because we no longer express our 
feelings to the dead in the same way. 

But such considerations were far indeed from the minds of the religious 
leaders of the ’forties, to whom the monumental art of their predecessors 
was simply repellent because wholly unecclesiastical. When the new and 
generous generation of High Ghirchiten such as Beresford Hope and the 
founders of Keble College were making their influence felt in thousands 
of town and country churches, their one thought was devotion and the 
glory of God. If money was to be lavished on a church, if a dear memory 
was to be commemorated in a building long associated with an honoured 
name, that money, that commemoration, went to the church itself, not to 
emphasize the memory of a family. Where an earlier generation would 
have called on Bird or Rysbrack for a stately monument, the disciples of 
the Oxford Movement erected a new reredos or stained glass window, with 
a modest tablet recording the memory of the dead. The reign of Queen 
Victoria, therefore, is more barren of sculptured monuments than any for 
centuries before. Patronage on a large scale, such as the previous century 
had seen, almost ceased to exist ; the cotton lords concentrated#on 
pictures, the devout on Church decoration ; and while ecclesiastical art 
took on a new and often unfortunate lease of life, sepulchral art was almost 
dead. Nor has it yet revived, though the War Memorial has given a new 
impetus to the sculptor’s craft, which would have been the better forja 
closer study of the sculptural tradition in this country. 


* The reader may remember how Piozzi “ repaired [Mrs. Thrale’s] church, and built a 
new vault for [her] old ancestors.” Autobiography, ed. Hayward, I. p. 352. 
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The reader may well ask what is the authority for a statement so 
sweeping as that the Oxford Movement impeded the development of 
monumental art and definitely turned its supporters against the sculpture 
of an earlier generation. The evidence is to be found first in our churches 
themselves ; next in Keble’s deliberate and entire destruction of the 
Georgian church of Hursley and its contents, the old tower and the 
monument of Richard Cromwell excepted, as conducive to “ irreverence ”’ ; 
finally, in the pages of that most devout of Keble’s followers, Miss Yonge, 
whose evidence as to English country life in the reign of Queen Victoria is, 
as Professor Saintsbury has noted, unimpeachable. In the vivacious pages 
of Pillars of the House the Churchman revisiting his ancestral home is 
represented as apostrophising an eighteenth-century monument in the choir 
as an Ugly Brute, and when he comes into possession, he proceeds to 
restore the church in the most approved Gothic fashion, abolishing all the 
relics of eighteenth-century barbarism. In another of her books, Dynevor 
Terrace, a monument is described as “‘ making a showroom of the chancel,”’ 
the youthful speaker’s heart being set on saving money enough for a 
stained glass window ; another of his family monuments is dismissed as 
“a dishevelled Grief embracing an urn ”—the work, we may feel sure, of 
John Bacon, R.A. ; and every reader of the Daisy Chain will recall Dr. 
May’s regret at the loss of the ‘‘ marble clouds” and other Georgian 
emblems at the restoration of Stoneborough Minster. 

It is an interesting comment that during Dean Stanley’s rule Read’s 
monument to Admiral Tyrrell was ruthlessly dismembered, and though 
Bushnell’s monument to Sir Palmes Fairborne was already stripped of its 
interesting reliefs, Roubiliac’s Sir Peter Warren was mercilessly mutilated 
and Scheemaker’s Dryden deprived of its background. What we see in 
these and many other cases is but a part of what once existed. 

The Gothic Revival can hardly be dissociated from the Oxford Move- 
ment, of which it was the outward expression, and to this day our guides 
and hand-books are suffering from its effects. It was all to the good that 
medieval monuments should be carefully chronicled and duly appreciated, 
but the arbitrary distinction laid down between medieval and “ modern ” 
work, whether in books or in the scope of the Ancient Monuments 
Commission, is wholly unfortunate. Nichols in his Lescestershire notes 
that in mentioning a monument of 1612 he is describing something later 
than the antiquaries usually noticed ; and if the line has moved forward 
somewhat, and now usually includes appreciative descriptions of the work 
of Stone and his contemporaries, post-Restoration sculpture before 
Nollekens is still usually ignored or commented on with coldness or dislike. 
The result of this Gothic prepossession, this drawing a hard and fast line 
of date between good work and bad, is to deprive us of all power of 
appreciating the course of English art. The classical archzologist 
has learnt not to condemn all post-Praxitelean and all Roman art 

as bad; it is for the student of English sculpture to do the same, 
to be willing to recognise art as a process to be studied as a whole, 
2M 
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not to be divided off-hand, according to date, into the interesting and the 
negligible. ri ; : 

In the year 1794 the Rev. Philip Parsons published his Monuments and 
Painted Glass of upwards of One Hundred Churches, chiefly in the Eastern 
Part of Kent. “ An ill-state of health,’ he informs us in the Preface, 
“ obliged me to use the exercise of a horse ; by this, through the blessing 
of God, my illness was in a great degree removed. Still perseverance was 
necessary, and in order to induce it, an object became requisite. ‘This 
object I’soon found in the churches which frequently offered themselves 
to my sight as I rode along ; and curiosity produced amusement, continu- 
ance, and I hope, instruction.” Mr. Parsons—and this is why he appears 
in these pages—is wiser than his generation or than ours. He protests 
against “ the practice of antiquaries . . . to copy only the ancient, and 
entirely pass over the modern epitaphs,” on the ground that those “ would, 
after the lapse of ahundred years, become ancient,’ and we may well be 
grateful to him for so doing. He recognised the continuity of art, and 
therein deserves his place upon the open shelves of the British Museum 
Reading Room. 

Times have changed since Parsons wrote of the “‘ noble monuments ”’ 
of Rysbrack and Scheemaker. In nothing is the eighteenth-century 
sculptor’s loss of status nowadays more visible than in the tendency of our 
guide-books and hand-books to omit the names of eighteenth-century 
sculptors from their pages, or to insert them only to condemn. ‘The curious 
exceptions are Flaxman and Nollekens, whose works are always recorded, 
usually with praise, while the rest are dismissed as hideous, or by kindlier 
writers as typical works of their period. A really satisfactory account of 
English sculpture would involve a personal visit to every Cathedral and 
parish church in the kingdom, modern churches standing on the sites of 
old included, since to them the older monuments are often moved ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that in many districts one church out of every 
three will reward the visitor with documentary evidence in the shape of 
signed or unsigned monuments by English sculptors of no small note in 
their own day. 

In the region of decorative art again the increasing use of brick, cement 
and stucco had a disastrous effect upon sculpture as applied to domestic 
purposes. In 1751 the builder of an eight-roomed house with walls twenty 
inches thick could afford to employ a sculptor for his mantelpieces, since 
his house would only cost £316 os. 4d. in stone. In brick, a substance for 
which sculptural decoration was altogether less suitable, it would have 
cost another £90 (Trans. Bibl. Soc. XV, p. 119). In the next generation 
brick had become much cheaper, stone much dearer, consequently 
decorative sculpture, unless executed in plaster or artificial stone, became 
altogether rarer, and one great field of art was lost to the sculptor. This 
loss coincided with the taste for landscape gardening which was rapidly 
ousting the formal garden where, as at Timon’s Villa, trees were cut to 
statues, statues were thick as trees. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
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garden sculpture had descended from the nobleman’s palace to the 
citizen’s box; old models were endlessly repeated instead of new ones 
being commissioned from the sculptors of the day ; and ridicule took the 
place of admiration for the works of art so prostituted. As Cowper’s 
friend, Charles Lloyd, mischievously sang : 

And now from Hyde Park Corner come 

The gods of Athens and of Rome ; 

Here squabby Cupids take their places 

With Venus and the clumsy Graces ; 

Apollo there, with aim so clever, 

Stretches his leaden bow for ever. 


The caricaturists were busy ; Cowper himself laughed at the 


Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, 
That dread the encroachments of our growing streets ; 


and respect for the copyist as decorative artist departed with the social 
descent of his art. 

When a man in Goldsmith’s position had statues in his “‘ shoemaker’s 
box on the Edgware Road ”’, the tastes of the noble patrons of such statues 
had turned to lawns and clumps. One minor consequence of this loss of 
status is far-reaching, even disastrous, in its effects. Where in the first 
eighty years of the eighteenth century the mere mural tablet often bore the 
name of a great sculptor, the fatal words, “‘ —and Co ” make their appear- 
ance after 1780, often with the firm’s address added, to leave nothing 
undone for advertisement. Art, in fact, had lost caste; the stonemason 
had come to his own; and here we may note that there are three well- 
marked stages in the use of the signature. Down to the reign of George I 
it is rare, and we are usually dependent on books, documents or 
tradition for the identification of the artist ; with the rise of the sculptor 
from craftsman to artist they had become almost universal for a century, 
and for important works they have never ceased to exist; but after 1780 
the firm’s signature and not the craftsman’s is found upon too many of 
our smaller monuments.* 

Having thus briefly sketched the rise, decline and fall of English 
sculpture from 1660 to 1840, we must now enquire into the main character- 
istics of monumental art in England during our period, and our artists’ 
share in extending or modifying them. We may well begin with a quotation 
from Dart’s Westminster Abbey (1723) : 

Upon their Backs the ancient Statues lie, 
Devoutly fix’d with Hands uplifted high, 
Intreating Pray’rs of all the Passers-by. 

At length they chang’d the Posture by degrees, 
And plac’d the Marble Vot’ry on its Knees. 


* The earliest and most singular example I have come across is in the little church of 
Clifton Regis, Bucks ; a tablet to Alexander Small signed by the local stonemason, and 
surmounted by a splendid bust by Scheemaker, whose name does not appear at all. 
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Their Warriors rough devoutly Heav’n adore, 
And Statesmen kneel who never knelt before ; 
Next a less pious Posture they provide, 

On Cushions lolling, stretch’d with careless Pride ; 
With Wringing Hands the little Cherubs moan, 
And Fun’ral Lamps appear to blaze in stone, 

And Marble Urns with juster Beauty stand, 

And rich relievo shows the Master’s Hand, 

On the neat Altar with a Busto grac’d, 

In Roman Pride, like that which Sheffyld plac’d. 


It is needless to quote examples of recumbent figures, the one form of 
sepulchral art which the Gothic purist has always acclaimed as supreme, 
or to do more than allude to such masterpieces as the kneeling sons— 
Vandycks in marble as they might be called—of Edward, Earl of Hertford 
on the glorious monument in the South aisle at Salisbury. Francis Bird 
(1667-1731) was the great master of the lolling figure, and from West- 
minster Abbey to the remote little church of Lowick, Northamptonshire, 
England is full of his works and their imitations. The moaning cherubs 
are full blown at an earlier date, and urns flourish from about 1600 down- 
wards, growing, however, more and more a part of the design and less a 
mere finial ornament for pediment or ledge. We have only to contrast 
Guelfi’s monument to Secretary Craggs at Westminster, where the urn 
plays a prominent part in the whole scheme, with Stone’s or Pierce’s 
decorative adjuncts to see how firmly this classic convention had taken 
hold of English art by the accession of George II. 

The full use of “ rich relievo ” came rather later than Dart ; Rysbrack 
uses it, Carter and Eckstein use it, Capizzoldi and Van Gelder have excel- 
lent examples in Westminster Abbey itself. The ‘‘ Busto” placed by 
Sheffield is of course Scheemaker’s splendid Dryden in the Abbey, and 
the “ Roman pride ” is a neat allusion to that classic influence which came 
over portrait sculpture with the habit of foreign travel, and which affected 
thousands of portrait busts and statues long before tétes a la Brutus had 
been heard of. 

Dart then is both accurate and incisive in his criticism, but on certain 
points which had not become matter of history at the date at which he 
wrote, he does not touch at all. 

First and foremost, there is the influence of allegorical sculpture such 
as Girardon’s monument to Cardinal Richelieu (1694) executed for the 
church of the Sorbonne at Paris, on which the Cardinal is represented as 
sinking back in the arms of Religion, while Wisdom weeps at his feet ; 
the works of J. B. Le Moyne (1704-1778) are full, as Dallaway noted, of 
similar effects, and P. S. Monnet’s masterpiece at Stamford is of supreme 
importance both for form and matter. The keynote of eighteenth-century 
sculpture as of eighteenth-century poetry is that love of Personification 
which we find it so hard to forgive. ‘‘ In an age so fond of awkward alle- 
gory and clumsy personification of abstract ideas that in the decorations 
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of Greenwich Hospital, you may behold Britannia attended by ‘ Reason 
of State —and ‘ Love of the Country ’ welcoming on shore the Prince of 
Orange ; and Eternity itself holding a crown over the head of George I 
at his landing ‘ for all our goods,’ ”* an age in which poems were addressed 
to painters, as to men inspired by gods and geniuses, can we wonder that 
the statuaries followed suit and gave the public the allegories they 
desired ? 

Secondly, there is the convention of certain consecrated forms, the 
sarcophagus on which the figure reclines in the manner of Flavian times ; 
the black marble pyramid behind, often with arms or medallion upon it, 
the whole forming the pyramidal composition dear to the eighteenth 
century ; the use, often finely architectural, of bas-relief. These things 
are ascribed by Dallaway, in the case of Roubiliac at least, to the French 
school ;t but at the conclusion of the same chapter of his edition of 
Walpole’s Anecdotes he follows Flaxman in ascribing the pyramid to 
Bernini. A careful study of the three huge folio volumes of drawings of 
Venetian tombs from the collection of Consul Smith, now in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum, however, makes it clear that these conven- 
tions—the sarcophagus, the pyramid, the use of bas-relief—were in fact 
in use in Venice earlier than Bernini, and it is therefore impossible to say 
with certainty from what Italian school of art they took their rise. That 
they came from Italy to France is certain, but from which country they 
came to England it is impossible to say, since Paris, Rome and Venice 
were familiar to many of our sculptors from Stoneand Bushnell downwards. 
“Thirdly, there were literary influences at work which affected monu- 
mental forms. It is needless to enquire which came first, the sculptured 
urn or the poetical, but that the poetical affected the sculptural is beyond 
all reasonable doubt. Could Pope, who sang: 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face, 


in his Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, do otherwise than 
insist upon an urn forming a prominent part of Guelfi’s monument to 
his dear friend Mr. Secretary Craggs, a monument in whose progress, as 
the poet’s letters show, he took an almost paternal interest, superintending 
its every detail down to the lettering itself ? And where Pope praised the 
cherub and the bust, the bust and cherub rose to new authority. Again, 
in his epitaph on Gay, we have “‘ Queensberry weeping o’er thy urn,” a 
poetical justification for much work of the period. Or can we doubt that 
a little later Gray’s ‘‘ Storied urn and animated bust ” were in the minds 
_ of many eager to commemorate their dead ? We do definitely know that 

the public enthusiasm for Shakespeare, headed by Pope, Lord Burlington 


* Annie Raine Ellis, Sylvestra, ch. xii. is . 

+ Eugéne Mac Swiney’s imaginary plates, Tombeaux des Princes, grands Capitaines 
et autres Hommes IIlustres (London, 1743) might give colour to this view ; but we have 
always.to consider the importance of Italian influence in France itself. 
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and Dr. Mead, inspired the erection of his monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and that Garrick’s contagious zeal resulted in memorials ranging 
from statues at Stratford and his own Hampton villa to Bow and Chelsea 
figures, echoed long afterwards in coarser wares, and to portraits of actors 
such as Garrick and his rival Powell with a bust of Shakespeare as pre- 
siding genius of the scene. 

Certain conventions then we must expect in English monuments of 
our period. Personification, niches, pyramidal structures, weeping cherubs, 
urns, busts set above tablets, altars or sarcophagi, or reclining figures, 
usually leaning on their elbows, were its main characteristics, although the 
standing figure was also used. Men and women shown as in life, unless 
reclining or in the attitude of prayer, had hitherto been unusual ; such 
figures as the delightful Stowe in St. Andrew Undershaft, writing at his 
desk, or Dean Boys at Canterbury, sitting among his books, are very 
rare, but, with a curious unanimity, Judges and Lord Chancellors of all 
ages, lying, standing or seated, are represented in their official robes, 
doubtless because of the opportunity these offered to the sculptor, though 
Dallaway thought that ‘the full-dress of an English Judge presents 
insuperable disadvantages ”’ to the artist. , 

This brings us to the English portrait as distinct from the sepulchral 
figures we have hitherto discussed, and here we shall find that some of 
the best work had been done in England in the seventeenth century. Pierce’s 
Cromwell and Wren, both at Oxford, are probably the finest busts by 
any English-born artist, and had he carried out his Milton, the clay model 
for which is at Christ’s College, Cambridge,* a third might have been added 
to the list. Cibber’s Earl of Essex is wooden enough, though his mourning 
figures kneeling round the Sackville monument at Withyham are extra- 
ordinarily fine. Of Gibbons’ portraits, other than full-dress statues, I 
know only the medallion of Wren at the R.I.B.A., which is excellent both 
as portrait and work of art ; and Bird, who made himself ridiculous over 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, created a really good bust of Sidney Godolphin, wig, 
cravat and all, which may be contrasted with the Shovel, its neighbour in 
the Abbey. Scheemaker’s busts, whether historical or contemporary, are 
very numerous and highly conscientious, if not often inspired and some- 
times spoilt by treatment a l’antique ; but Rysbrack is one of the greatest 
portraitists who ever lived. Roubiliac alone among our sculptors can be 
placed above him, and it would be hard to deny that Rysbrack’s genius 
was as universal if less exquisite. 

In a third field of portrait art, the historical, the position was less satis- 
factory. Of the great home of Restoration sculpture in this field, the Royal 
Exchange of 1667, we unfortunately know very little ; only Bushnell’s 
Gresham and two of his kings still survive to be identified of late in— 
of all strange places—the Old Bailey. The faces are admirably realistic, 


* An admirable cast, the first ever taken, has (1926) just been added to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 
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the draperies Berninesque ; but in spite of some clumsiness of execution 
the sense of character is predominant, and the works are of real historical 
value. Bird’s Henry VI at Eton is not so poor as Walpole makes out, and 
his Henry VIII’s, one on Tom Tower, and one over the gate of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, are better still. Scheemaker’s Edward VI at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, a really admirable work, was,as Vertue tells us, 
carefully studied from Holbein’s portrait, then at Kensington Palace ; his 
Shakespeare, designed by Kent, is good in spite of Horace Walpole ; 
and his other busts after famous portraits in the Temple of British 
Worthies at Stowe, mere decorative art as they are, are marked by the same 
painstaking and conscientious qualities. 

How far, it will be asked, have we the right to reckon many of these 
sculptors as English at all? How can Cibber, Rysbrack, Scheemaker, 
and the rest deserve the name? In the first place, all are included in the 
Dictionary of National Biography ; in the second, where a foreigner 
comes to England, settles there, often anglicises his name, and executes 
the bulk of his work here after making this country his home, he can no 
more be ignored by a historian of English sculpture than Vandyck or 
Kneller by the historian of English portraits. To all intents and purposes 
he is an English artist. Vertue, it is true, thought it impertinent of Schee- 
maker to criticise a patron of the arts of the rank of Lord Oxford, but the 
fact that he did so speaks volumes for the dignity and independence of the 
successful artist of the 1740’s. Smith, again, notes that it was only owing 
to Nollekens’s unpleasant personal habits that he was not admitted a second 
time to the tables of his patrons, as Roubiliac was at sight to that of Lord 
Shelburne. Queen Caroline herself, as Vertue tells us, visited Rysbrack’s 
studio in 1734, and the newspapers were zealous in reporting the 

_ progress of the Vauxhall Handel four years later, though the name of 
Roubiliac was then wholly unknown to the world at large. The sculptor 
had come to his own when his doings had thus become matter of 
public interest, and we shall only injure our sense of proportion if we 
continue to consider his sculpture as undeserving of serious study. 
Why should one branch of art in the ages of Wren and Hogarth be despic- 
able, when the architecture and painting of the time are recognised as of 
supreme importance ? The student of Sophocles, if he is wise, will take 
into account the portrait of Pericles, the sepulchral art of the Cerameicus, 
as well as the Parthenon and Propylaea; the historian of the quattrocento 
finds the statue of Colleone, the tombs of Desiderio and Rossellino, 
documents as useful as the frescoes of Angelico. Why should the reader 

of Pepys, of Swift, of Pope, of Gray, ignore the sculpture of their time 
when he would not dream of passing over Lely and Kneller, Hogarth, 

Wilson, Reynolds ; and how can “ the storied urn and animated bust ” 

be intelligible even if we know nothing of their uses in sepulchral art ? 

Nihil humanum: the warning here is sorely needed, for sculpture, like 

painting, is the reflection of human interest in life and death ; and life and 


death make up the sum of our existence. 


oe 
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MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA* 


By D. L. MURRAY 


N one of the two little books of light verse which he published fat 
Oxford during his early years, Mr. Philip Guedalla offered a concise 
parody on Thomas Hardy’s great epic-drama of the{;Napoleonic 
wars : 
THE NEW “ DYNASTS.” 
(After Mr. Thomas Hardy.) 
Act LXXII. Scene XXI. 
Scene: ANY BATTLEFIELD IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Time : ANY TIME UNDER THE FirsT EMPIRE. 
GRENADIER OF THE GUARD: 


Behold the Emperor who endorms himself ! 
(Curtain). 


The choice of subject ‘is significant, but perhaps the thought that most 
readily occurs to the reader to-day is that the Emperor, with all the will 
and the weariness in the world, would not have succeeded in “ endorming 
himself ” if he had retired with one of Mr. Guedalla’s books for his Lure 
de chevet. For the dominant quality of Mr. Guedalla’s writing is just wake- 
fulness, an equal horror of suffering and inflicting boredom. You can find 
almost every kind of sentence in his writing (and some kinds perhaps that 
you do not approve) but the one sentence that you will never find is the 
piece of dead wood, the weary remark which “ has to be made on these 
occasions.” Considering how many of his essays first appeared as news- 
paper articles, that is ‘‘ to order,” the closing of his mental frontiers against 


the cliché deserves notice. We can appreciate it without denying that such ~ 


vivacity has its defects as well as its virtues. Since he himself has borne 
witness that even the mind of Napoleon needed repose, it is fair to ask him 
if he really cannot see that the ordinary reader sometimes wants a rest. 
Prose that bristles with “ points’ as thickly as his sometimes makes a 
page of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” seem an oasis of refresh- 
ment. Nor does he wholly elude the common fate of those who are 
panic-struck by the shadow of ennui. Any diversion seems better than 
none, and a faint laugh more tolerable than a yawn. When Mr. Guedalla 
misfires, he is charged with straining for effect ; he is only struggling for 
escape. 

Having conceded this, we may with a clear conscience applaud his 
resolve (which can hardly have been weakened by his association with 
Mr. H. G. Wells in the work of the Universal Outline) to carry an 


*'The quotations in this article are chiefly from Supers and Supermen (Fisher Unwin, 1920), 
The Second Empire (Constable, 1922), A Gallery (Constable, 1923), and Independence 
Day (Murray, 1926) 
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ever-sharpened axe into the grey copses of dullness that have been allowed 
to cover the fields of history : 


Historians’ English is not a style ; itis an industrial disease. The thing is probably 
scheduled in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the publisher may be required 
upon notice of the attack to make a suitable payment to the writer’s dependents. 
The workers in this dangerous trade are required to adopt (like Mahomet’s coffin) 
a detached standpoint—that is to write as if they took no interest in the subject. 
Since it is not considered good form for a graduate of less than sixty years’ standing 
to write upon any period that is either familiar or interesting, the feeling is easily 
acquired, and the resulting narrations present the dreary impartiality of the 
Recording Angel without that completeness which is the sole virtue of his style. 
Wilde complained of Mr. Hall Caine that he wrote at the top of his voice ; but a 
modern historian when he is really detached writes like someone talking in the 
next room, and few writers have equalled the legal precision of Coxe’s observation 
that the Turks sawed the Archbishop and the Commandant in half, and committed 
other grave violations of international law. 


Those who write and read that style without any sense of incongruity 
have long since forgotten the point to which Mr. Guedalla shyly recalls 
their attention. “ The curious thing about history is that it really happened: 
some of it is happening now.” The only way to banish the recurrent 
fallacy that it began by being written down on paper, the way, after all, of 
most of the great historians, is to steal a leaf out of the novelist’s book, and to 
show how it did as vividly as he shows how it might have happened. 
There is Mr. Guedalla’s recipe, simple in all but the execution. That is 
why he is not ashamed to attend to his backgrounds, atmospheric effects, 
faces, costumes, furniture and bric-d-brac as carefully as a producer staging 
a play. “ A mere scene-painter then !”” some critic may be in a haste to 
cry. That is not true, but, even if it were, what an admirable scene-painter ! 
Here is a picture of Fez, actually from a travel essay, though it could 
easily be matched from his more strictly historical descriptions : 
Somewhere in the town a drum was throbbing. The little pulse of sound seemed 
_ to go straight up in the silence over the city, like a tall thread of wood smoke into a 
windless sky. But all around the great place lay out in the still sunshine ; and the 
grey hills, where the olive trees climb up into the Middle Atlas, looked down on 
Fez. There is something a little alarming about a city without a sound. When one 
stands above a town in the West, there is always a striking of clocks, a dull thunder 
of wheels, or the sudden yell of an engine. But down in the little streets which wind 
through Fez, there is no traffic beyond men on foot and sheeted women and the 
faint click of ambling mules and little donkeys that brush their loads against the 
walls on either side. That is why scarcely a sound drifts up as you look out across 
the city. 
‘The Goncourts might have been glad to sign that page, and indeed it bears 
‘comparison with their famous account of the stillness of papal Rome, seen 
from the Janiculum, in Madame Gervaisas. 
_ This keen sensitiveness to the visible detail of life, accounts for a good 
deal of that jocosity in Mr. Guedalla’s treatment of serious themes which 
repels some readers as facetiousness or flippancy. But is it not the lot of 
| 2N 
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observant people to be overwhelmed with the desire to laugh at some 
petty foible in a great personage they are respectfully interviewing, or some 
absurdity in the decoration of a public edifice they are entering on a serious 
business ? Only those who have never felt like that should frown because 
Mr. Guedalla, issued into the presence of Thiers and Cavour, is seen 
abruptly to cover his mouth with his hand as he observes the resemblance 
to the Brothers Cheeryble, or approaching, gravely if without portfolio, 
the doors of the Colonial Office in London is late for his appointment 
because he cannot but pause to wonder, at sight of the facade, how far 
“ the exquisite parodies of extinct statesmen in Imperial attitudes enliven 
the somewhat melancholy lives of the pelicans in St. James’s Park ” 
opposite. A more prolonged digression from the dignity of history is 
the mock-heroic study of the career of the Central American filibuster, 
General William Walker, that persevering citizen of Nashville, ‘Tennessee, 
who realising on the stage of history if not quite a “‘ perfect Conrad ” at 
least a perfect ‘‘ O. Henry,” floated the bogus “‘ Republic of Sonora,” and 
was finally catapulted into Nicaragua, where he rose to eminence and sank 
to a doom thus described by Mr, Guedalla : 
Walker, who had now become President of Nicaragua, endeavoured to accredit 
a Minister to the Court of St. James’s ; he was an old gentleman with a long beard 
which he had vowed never to shave until the Spanish evacuated Cuba. But in spite 
of this tonsorial distinction His Excellency never presented his credentials in 
Downing Street. Walker was next threatened by a triplice of Gautemala, Honduras, 
and San Salvador, which rang down the Wilhelmstrasse and echoed across the 
Ballplatz and resounded along the Quai d’Orsay. If universal unpopularity was the 
test of universal empire his Napoleonic isolation qualified Walker for a pedestal 
inscribed Gulielmus Perambulator, Imperator Omnium Americanarum. Costa Rica 
(how one remembers the reverberation of it in the Chancelleries of the world) came 
in, and the filibuster experiment closed after an exciting campaign over ground 
which is principally familiar to philatelists. . . . They shot him without hesitation 
in the angle of the wall outside Truxillo ; and a gentleman on Harper’s Weekly 
compared the United States Government’s discouragement of his operations to the 
attitude of the Church of England towards Knox, Whitefield and Wesley. You 
will have noticed the resemblance. 


But Mr. Guedalla has made his own adequate apologia for this bad 
habit of smiling : 

One must resign oneself to the splendid absurdity of the devotee. Romeo on the 
balcony, Mrs. Micawber reiterating her refusal ever to desert her husband, Robert 
Bruce’s ill-timed passion for entomology and Garibaldi freeing Italy in a four- 
wheeler, all fall, if one tilts the picture ever so little, into the faintly ludicrous 
attitude of persons in the grip of strong emotions. 


The temptation to give that little tilt to the picture is often irresistible, 
as is the temptation to give celebrated phrases a similar adroit twist. It 
would have been a pity if Mr. Guedalla had erased from his proof-sheets 
the description of the German-Turk alliance as “ Deutschland iiber 
Allah,” or “the scrap of Papen,” or “ ‘ No price,’ as the contractor said 
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‘can be too high when honour and freedom are at stake *,? or “ Any 
stigma is good enough to beat a dogma with,” or “ The work of Henry 
James has always seemed divisible by a simple dynastic arrangement into 
three reigns : James I, James II, and the Old Pretender.” But it is better 
to get this frank laugh out of the picture than to stand surveying it with 
a pitying smile. Mr. Guedalla is an ironist, and not a shallow one, but his 
irony is not the mask of an “ inferiority complex.”’ He does not bedraggle 
high reputations, from a lurking envy of grandeurs. Fama mendax is to 
him, as to all ironists, the best of texts for Ecclesiastes, but he knows that 
Fame is a jade just as often in her silences as in her trumpet-blasts. There 
would be no true irony in the huge treacheries of Destiny and the malignant 
caprices of Reputation if man were but a brute and his story a chain of 
impostures. Mr. Guedalla may not have a developed sense of veneration, 
but he would not, if he could, write an Ile des Pingouins. The historian can 
render a justice that history has neglected, and raise up what insolent 
Fortune has trodden under her hurrying foot. Mr. Guedalla may gibe at 
the taste for lost causes, but it is not a disgraceful weakness and he himself 
is not immune from it. Is he really looking outside himself when he says that: 
_ There isa certain state of mind, unless it is perhaps a state of health, which prefers 
its hopes forlorn. . . . The mood is a queer one with its sentimental hankering 
after frustrated effort. It loves the bridges to go down behind an anxious army, 
it rejoices as the Matabele come in with the assegai between the white-topped 
waggons of the laager ; and it is never so happy as when a British square is broken 
in the desert south of Korti and the Baggara sweep in, slashing and stabbing round 
the jammed Gatling. Its taste is all for the half-lights and the subdued tones of 
unsuccess ; and it is, so far as it relates to military failure, a peculiarly British taste. 
One cannot remember any Roman writer who felt the wistful charm of Carrhae ; 
Jena Day was never widely celebrated in Prussia, and one has not heard that an 
unduly prominent place is occupied by the Armada in the curriculum of the 
Spanish primary schools. 


That philosophy of reparation underlies Mr. Guedalla’s books too ; it 
is significant that his latest collection of historical essays, Independence 
Day, gives as sympathetic a handling to the men of State and military 
science who made the United States by their blunders, to George III, 
Lord North, Generals Burgoyne and Cornwallis, as it does to Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton and the other successful artisans of the second 
Empire of the Anglo-Saxons. Indeed he even gets to a wider vision of an 


_un-Siegesallee, where defeated generals might proudly droop in the attitudes of 
failure. London, perhaps, has made a slight beginning with her artless column 
to the Duke of York; but the names of his principal defeats are somehow missing 
from its base. The design is simple—a modest avenue of rue, some battered 
laurels, and a double line of statues. Melas, wearing his decorations, should 
contemplate a marble scroll inscribed Marengo ; whilst MacMahon, frogged and 
booted, points a modest forefinger at a bronze map of the country round Sedan, 
and—every inch a Duke—Medina Sidonia stands superb upon a pedestal which 
reads Armada, 1588. For this splendid company made history by defeat: even 
Napoleon might claim admission on the strength of Waterloo. 
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Thus on his own lighter instrument he plays the motif that peals 
through the great poem which he parodied in his youth. He did not read 
The Dynasts for nothing—or without real reverence. 


Written in French [he has declared] it would have been crowned by the Academy, 
nationalised, State-endowed and played annually by two Divisions at the Camp 
of Chalons. In Germany they would have built something vast for Reinhardt to 
produce it in. In Russian it would have made an English reputation. But solemn 
ladies continued to labour through War and Peace without a notion that an 
Englishman had caught the stamp and thunder of ten years of history in the great 
roll of a tragedy. 


He is drawn not only to its spirit but to its period. Of all the great things 
which he does not grudge to acknowledge in human history he finds 
nothing—or perhaps only one thing—greater than the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epopee. ‘‘ He has ”’ (let us train another of his own guns upon 
him) ‘‘ he has, so to say, the Bees in his bonnet ; and if he were asked 
suddenly for his name by the catechist, he would probably reply that it was 
N with a little crown on top.” But it does not take him as it did Mr. 
Ponderevo ; it takes him more as it takes Mr. Belloc. This affinity is 
disconcerting, but it has been there from the beginning. As early as the 
Oxford books of parody Mr. Guedalla was preoccupied with Mr. Belloc, 
now zestfully burlesquing him, now assailing him in stanzas of affectionate 
persiflage : 

An orator contending for administrative purity, 
Dilating on the influence of non-existent Jews 

In a medieval aura of fanatical obscurity, 
Serenely iterating hyper-Ultramontane views. 


Vicariously travelling with Baedeker to Italy, 
Perambulating Europe with a Murray and a map, 

And describing it in essays that geography with wit ally, 
And funny little pictures in the manner of a Jap. 


A second-class conductor of Republican artillery, 
With views upon theology and fairy tales and peers, 
Discoursing on the difference of Pommery and Sillery 
And the proper manufacture of a dozen kinds of beers. 


With a knowledge of French annals from the time of Vercingetorix, 
A student of Parisian topography and thirst, 

Addressing of his public in a dozen kinds of rhetorics, 
Of publicists and sinners he is easily the first. 


How comes Mr. Guedalla, who is a liberal, a sceptic, a Zionist and the refined 
quintessence of Balliol, how comes he to have taken such mighty draughts 
of inspiration from the mind of the medievalist, the Antisemite and the 
jovial sniper of dons ? Some obvious points of sympathy are too superficial 
to explain the paradox. Both men understand the romance of geography, 
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and when they unroll a map perceive, not lines and dots, but vast, spread- 
out landscapes and the antlike swarming of peoples. Put into Mr. 
Guedalla’s hands a history of the Normans, and he evokes for you, almost 
like a medium at a séance, the fretted coast and creeks of Europe. Sub- 
stitute a volume of Gibbon, and there rises “ the long curving background 
of the Roman frontier from Borkum to the Persian Gulf.” A legend of an 
early Christian desert saint evokes to his vision the day when 
the holy men sat in the sunshine by the Nile, and the little white shrines took the 
African sun at midday. For Christianity in that stage was almost an Algerian 
phenomenon. S. Anthony was an inspired fellah ; and one may almost see the 
early Fathers as christian marabouts. 


Like Mr, Belloc again, Mr. Guedalla is stirred by the fascination of war, 
though not by the same faith in its virtues. He does not laugh “‘ ha ha”’ to 
the trumpeters, but he watches spellbound at a fight, especially a losing one. 
He has put a livelier vision of the Great War into the nine pages of his 
Mons-Gallipoli than official histories sometimes contrive to get into nine 
volumes. | 

Here, indeed, are points of resemblance to the author of The Path to 
Rome or the Valmy and Wattignies episodes in Marie Antoinette. But there 
must be a closer link yet between the two disparates. It is found in a 
common devotion to the principles of ’89. Mr. Belloc, of course, is a 
Jacobin, and the scion of Jacobins. If we ask why Mr. Guedalla makes the 
French Revolution the omphalos of modern history we have but to read his 
essay on Zionism. The Grand Sanhédrin of Napoleon was as momentous 
pioneering as his Confederation of the Rhine, or Kingdoms of Italy and 
Illyria. And in Mr. Guedalla’s eyes one of the very few subjects about 
which joking is bad taste is the “ patriotism of the Jew—that pitiable 
affection which has no loved land to gaze at ... an utterly solemn 
thing.” 

Perhaps it is so because it is so old that, like a traditional funny story, it has 
ceased to be funny, or perhaps because by the queer accident of Jewish history it 
happens to be a sacred as well as a national thing. But, from whatever cause, it 
remains true that the Parliament at College Green, the ever Greater Serbia, and 
M. Paderewski’s Polish concerto may be full of humorous possibility, whilst no 
man will dare to smile on the grey day when the long line of bowed heads 
and stooping shoulders shuffles wearily out of the little towns of Eastern Europe, 
and winds slowly southward until the leaders look up and see the sun over the land 
of their promise and their deliverance. 


There is another, a less romantic strain in the rigidity of Mr. Guedalla’s 
Liberalism. If we catch between his lines occasional misty glimpses of 
the great shade of Judas Maccabzus, we are sometimes haunted by the 
more sedate spectre of Benjamin Jowett. We are then reminded that Mr. 
Guedalla and the Earl of Oxford and Asquith are alumni of the same great 
College that regards all her sons who are not Whigs indulgently as 
prodigals. It was not from mocking Isis that either Mr. Guedalla or Mr. 


~ Belloc imbibed his fierce devotion to the Revolution ; not at Balliol that 
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the former can have learned to refuse “ to treat the merits of the Revolu- 
tion [or indeed anything else] as a subject that is still open to discussion, 
But we must needs diagnose a pretty stiff dose of academic Liberalism in 
Mr. Guedalla’s contemptuous dismissal of Disraeli. It is surely quaint that 
he who expressly warns the English reader not to look lightly on the Third 
Republic of France because ‘‘ the public appearances of M. Grévy were 
less impressive than the epiphany of Napoleon,” should be obtuse not 
only to the greatness but to the romance of Disraeli because of his ward- 
robe. One can sympathise with a historian who declines to go back on the 
principles of the French Revolution, but hardly with one who declines to 
go forward from the prejudices of Gladstonian Liberalism : 


To the modern eye those ringlets are almost lack-lustre ; and the figure that 
fascinated Queen Victoria as it posed in Oriental attitudes against the tartan wall- 
paper of Osborne, has lost something of its power. The emerald trowsers and the 
canary-coloured waistcoat which drew the early forties as with a magnet, fail 
somehow in their grip upon an age that dresses badly but with some method in its 
badness ; and there is little romance in the feeling for aristocracy which Disraeli 
shared with Miss Marie Corelli. . . . Disraeli was to some extent the Treitschke 
of British Imperialism, and on the side of party politics he produced a strain of 
Toryism which approached almost to the possession of ideas. It may be true that 
those ideas were either Radical or wrong ; but it was a unique achievement to have 
brought the Country party within thinking range of anything. 


Perhaps this tart passage reflects the faintness that almost inevitably 
assails such a lover of the bibelot as Mr. Guedalla when brought face to face 
with early Victorian bric-a-brac. 'The Zeitgeist, as he says, is cloying com- 
pany when “ it comes with its head wreathed in wax flowers and its hands 
full of scraps of papier-mdché, casting mother-of-pearl before swine.”’ 

It will appear from this analysis of Mr. Guedalla’s ideas and aptitudes 
that in the Second Empire, the subject of the most important book he has 
yet written, there lay to his hand an ideal object of investigation. What 
wider scope for painting backgrounds and wooing geography to life than in 
the career of Louis Napoleon, who, as pretender was tossed about between 
the two hemispheres, and as Emperor could never keep his fingers off the 
map ? What an army, too, was his for the lover of military pageants, with 
its glittering corps d’élite, its “‘ galaxy of helmets, busbies, shakoes, 
colbacks, schapskas,”’ its Cent Gardes in blue and silver, and scarlet- 
skirted wivandiéres. Through what changing scenes did these gorgeous 
columns march to their final crumpling beneath the Prussian hail—the 
bleak trenches round Sebastopol, the dust and glare of the poplar-fringed 
Lombard plains, the pagodas of the Peking Summer-Palace, the white 
walls and tinkling mule-trains of distant Mexico, the vineyards by Rome 
where the new chassepéts dyed the skirts of Garibaldi’s men a deeper 
crimson, and at last, ‘‘ those thudding guns under that leaden sky ” of 
Sedan. In all this Mr. Guedalla proved his power to blend the miniatures 
of his early essays into a large, harmonious panorama, a vision of Europe 
from an eyrie of imagination, inspired, one feels again, by those scenes on 
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which Hardy’s Spirit Chorus broods. One at least of these, the Spirit 
Ironic, would have stayed to watch the new spectacle. He would have 
smiled to see how strong deeds, white and black, that irrevocably deter- 
mined the course of modern Europe, were wrought, to the incongruous 
frou-frou of crinolines and lilt of waltzes, by the sallow, hesitant dynast 
with the chin-tuft and baggy trowsers. 


The French quality is epitomized for most of us by that combination of frivolity 
with rectilinear town-planning which composes the city of Paris, and it is high 
time we realised that Paris is in almost every particular the creation of the Second 
Empire. It is not the voice of the Capets or the Valois or the Bourbons that we can 
hear in the rise and fall of the great Parisian concerto. But one catches at every turn 
faint echoes of Offenbach, faint gleams of his Emperor’s waxed moustache. 

The strong note of the great avenues, which run like a motif through the whole 
city, was struck by Baron Haussmann : they were built as an embellishment of the 
Emperor’s city and a convenience to his troops, because one cannot even in street 
fighting shoot round corners. The air of café-chantant, which breathes through the 
lamp-spangled trees of the Champs Elysées and wafts little ladies fur-wrapped in 
coupés across the Bois is the air of Morny, of the days when the coulisses of the 
Chamber were rarely distinguishable from the coulisses of the Opera. And the whole 
effect of the great, roaring, tinkling, stone-built place is in its essence and its details 
Napoleonic. . . . The modern history of Europe has its opening moves in the 
sixties, and the centre of that age was a dull-eyed man who was an Emperor but 
married a lady ; he rode out aching and rouged under the Prussian gun-fire along 
the bare hill-sides outside Sedan, and showed the world that it had still a lesson to 
learn from the family of artillerists and adventurers called Bonaparte. 


This whole volume illustrates the truth that irony is not necessarily a 
barren faculty. It may be made a tool of criticism, potent for turning up 
buried truth. We find Mr. Guedalla, in a rdle that he might assume more 
often without risk of lapsing into greyness or tedium, analysing in the 
prologue to The Second Empire the differences between the real Napoleon I 
and the Bonapartist myth, on the wings of which his nephew was floated 


to power. The chapter is a piece of sustained historical criticism that can 


be read and re-read many times without exhausting its significance. It 


should convince anyone who is inclined to see in Mr, Guedalla exclusively 
-a decorator that such a judgment is superficial. An extract may give a 
notion of its quality : 


tyes 


The romantic imagination has persistently endeavoured to see Napoleon as a 
condottiere of the Renaissance born three centuries too late. But no picturesque 
character of the past could be less indicative of the modern quality of his tight- 
lipped persistence. He was, as most men are, aman of the type admired in the world 
in his own boyhood. In its adventure the career of Napoleon has all the flavour of 
those other adventurers of the eighteenth century who climbed to power in countries 
where they had once been strangers, of Wall the Irishman who became first Minister 
in Spain, of his predecessor Cardinal Alberoni, whose father was an Italian gar- 
dener, and (strangest of all) of Ripperda, the Dutch diplomatist, who turned first 
Spaniard to become a Duke and then Moslem to become Grand Vizier to the 
Sultan of Morocco. That, and not the romantic violence of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
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is the stuff latent in the career of a Corsican gunner who played for a moment with 
the idea of entering the Turkish service and then made himself Emperor of the 
French. And in its ideals of monarchy his reign forms an apt pendant to the long 
chain of genteel tyrannies which had governed Europe in the eighteenth century. 
The true parallel to the First Empire is not to be found in the Czsars. The 
Emperor’s spiritual home was not on the Palatine, but in Potsdam and Schénbrunn. 
His models lay ready to his hand in the Prussia of Frederick the Great and the 
Austria of Joseph II. The Empire was an elaboration of the typical monarchy of the 
eighteenth century, and Napoleon was the last (and perhaps the most benevolent) 
of the benevolent despots. 


Such was the dry and formal reality from which sprang the legend of 
Napoleon the Liberator, the martyr of St. Helena, chained to his rock 
for bringing the fire of self-determination to the peoples. It needed a 
generation that had not known the iron gag and the blood-tax of the 
original Empire to credit this fable, but by 1825 that generation had arrived. 
“These young men,” we read in a sentence of haunting music, “ round 
whose cradles the slim draped Victories of the Empire had sounded upon 
trumpets the names of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, were 
the new factor in French politics.” The feeling that the revived ancien 
régime was a bore, far more than the feeling that it was a tyranny, set up 
the ferment which overthrew two dynasties, and at last brought the 
nephew of “‘ the Man ” back to the Tuileries, as inheritor of the “ testa- 
ment of St. Helena,” that queer dream of “ democracy, nationalism and 
peace,” to be attained somehow by autocracy, imperialism and a grande 
armée. What could be the destiny of the unhappy heir to such a gospel ? 
Unless he chose one side or the other of his antimony, became frankly 
revolutionary or frankly reactionary, he must hurry ever more recklessly 
to the abyss. Mr. Guedalla notes step by step the road to ruin, and the 
Spirit Ironic would, we think, have smiled approvingly. If Napoleon III 
had been the ogre of Hugo and Kinglake’s fantasy, who still sneers his 
way through the pages of popular historical novels, 1870 would have been 
only an execution. The tragedy lay in the fact that the bowed man with the 
glassy stare who handed in his imperial sword to the steely Prussian King and 
his Generals at a cottage by the road outside Sedan, the autocrat who sent 
the scarlet thread of the coup d’état down the gutters of Paris, filched Nice 
and Savoy, plotted to lay hands on Belgium and despatched the filibustering 
expedition to Mexico, was also the statesman who restored universal suffrage 
to France, made the unity of Italy, strove to resuscitate Poland, appealed 
whenever he could to plebiscites and international congresses, and hank- 
ered for the limitation of armaments. But the doom set for them that take 
the sword pursued the House of Bonaparte to its end on that June morning 
in South Africa when a little group of English cavalry scouts was surprised 
in an ambuscade by Zulus. One of their number failed to remount and 
get clear with his companions through the twisting of his saddle. The heir 
of the Napoleons, who had come to Africa to learn his trade of soldiering 
in the British Army, was thrown and left alone with the enemy : 
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As the galloping horses pounded away into the distance, he walked slowly to- 
wards the Zulus with a revolver in his left hand. Three shots were fired before the 
long spears flashed ; and they left him stripped in the trampled grass. The sun 
which had set over Longwood and Schénbrunn and Chislehurst went down behind 
Itelezi. Only the Empress lived on. . . . 


It was almost inevitable that after his Sedan Mr. Guedalla should be 
tempted to doa Waterloo. He fell to the temptation without disaster in his 
Introduction to the newly discovered correspondence of the Comte de 
Flahault. That officer was at Quatre Bras, and rejoined the Emperor the 
night after the battle: 


In the morning they rode across to Grouchy ; and he heard his master give an 
order—Allons, Grouchy, poursuivez les Prussiens l'épée dans les reins—which lost a 
throne. The next day was a Sunday ; and the rain-clouds drifted over Hougoumont. 
They were a little late in the saddle: and the staff sat watching the long surf of 
the French attacks break along the English front. In the afternoon Flahault was 
sent to order up the massed cavalry which made the last charge of the Empire. 
That night he found the Emperor again. Darkness had fallen, and he was in an 
infantry square. Slowly they rode off the battle-field, as the Prussian horse went 
sabring through the night. The Emperor sat swaying in his saddle ; sometimes he 
seemed to sleep, and Flahault held him. Once during the night they dismounted in 
a little wood near Quatre Bras: the Emperor’s face was dreadful, and the tears 
came. Then they stumbled on towards the frontier. 


That brings us a long way from the half-mocking, half-sinister ballad 
of “‘ Benedetto Caffarelli of the Lancers of the Guard,’ which embellished 
Mr. Guedalla’s early book of songs, Metri Gratia, but the continuity 
of sentiment is unbroken. 
He shambled into Kowno, and his horse was going lame 
(There is half a corps at Krasnoi, and in Moscow there is none), 
And Katinka and Katusha ran to meet him as he came, 
And he reached the Beresina just in time to see the fun. 


It is understood that Mr. Guedalla has in mind to return to this period 
soon for a larger book. One hopes he will add a First Empire to his Second, 
and govern it as tastefully. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


VII: Theodore Dreiser 


By MILTON WALDMAN 


INCE the appearance of Mr. Dreiser’s first novel in 1900 his posi- 

tion in the United States has been constantly growing in importance, 

until of recent years he has been accepted by many, if not most, of 
L the younger rebels responsible for the post-war intellectual ferment 
in that country as its principal novelist. For a long time he was read only 
by the nucleus of this now large circle, but with the suppression of The 
Genius in 1915, because of its alleged indecencies, his name became 
known to a wider public, and his last novel, An American Tragedy, which 
appeared in 1925 after an interval of ten years, attained very nearly, if not 
quite, to the rank of best-seller. To that interval belongs A Book About 
Myself, which recounts the story of his life, his early poverty, his struggles 
to obtain success as a newspaper writer and the variety of experiences upon 
which his novels are based. He is also the author of several volumes of 
stories, sketches and plays, etc., but I propose to deal only with the novels, 
six in number. He is now fifty-five years of age. 

The ancient controversy between form and matter has never been more 
acutely illustrated than in the works of this writer. It might almost be said 
of them without exaggeration that in them the former does not exist. 
They are lacking not only in those graces which are suggested to our minds 
by the word “ style,” but even in the elementary niceties of vocabulary, 
grammar and punctuation ordinarily deemed indispensable in the writing 
of prose. They possess no structure save that of chronology, the progress 
of their central figures from year to year. These defects are admitted by 

even the most enthusiastic of his admirers. It is in the substance of his 
narratives alone that we must look, therefore, for those qualities which 
have gained for him a position among American writers unique in his 
generation. ! ; : 

The theory at the heart of Mr. Dreiser’s work is that of human irresponsi- 

bility. He appears to believe that men’s destinies are due fundamentally 
‘to no faults or weaknesses of their own, but that through some chemical 
quality in their composition they are pushed and pulled about for ends of 
which they are unaware. His point of view is not the “ divine irony 
of Sophocles, Shakespeare or Hardy ; he does not conceive the human race 
as toys in the hands of the malicious gods. It is merely that he sees persons 
of various abilities, interests, and, more than all, of highly variable desires, 
forced against their will into grooves of conduct which are unsuitable to 
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them, and their unhappiness as a result of this forcing process. Whether 
they be passive, as are Carrie Meeber and Jennie Gerhardt, or active as 
Cowperwood, his Financier, or Witla, his Genius, forces within or 
without eventually lead them to a course of conduct discordant with 
society’s petty laws and hence leading to destruction. These facets of his 
attitude are set forth respectively in the following quotations ; the first 
is from The Financier : 

The damnable scheme of things which we call existence brings about conditions 
whereby whole masses suffer who have no cause to suffer, and, on the other hand, 
whole masses joy who have no cause to joy. It rains on the just and the unjust 
impartially. We suffer for our temperaments, which we did not make, and for our 
weaknesses and lacks, which are no part of our willing or doing. Who by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature ? Who can make his brain better ? His 
thoughts swifter ? His courage greater ? Who is it that can do anything it was not 
given him to do? All good things are gifts. There are no creations of the mind 
alone. Creations, achievements, distinguished results always sink back into so 
many other things. They have their roots in inherited ability, in environment, in 
fortune, in a lucky star. There is no possible contradiction of this. It is so. So was 
it ever. So will it be from everlasting to everlasting. 


the other is from The Genius : 


He was always thinking in his private conscience that life was somehow bigger 
and subtler and darker than any given theory or order of living. It might well be 
worth while for a man or woman to be honest and moral within a given condition of 
quality or society, but it did not matter at all in the ultimate substance and composi- 
tion of the universe. Any form or order of society which hoped to endure must 
have individuals like Mrs. Blue, who would conform to the highest standards and 
theories of that society, and when found they were admirable, but they meant 
nothing in the shifting, subtle forces of nature. They were just accidental harmonies 
blossoming out of something which meant everything here to this order, nothing 
to the universe at large. 


Out of all these conclusions arises the pity which is the outstanding 
quality of his mind. He has a vast capacity for this emotion, feeling it for 
those who suffer and for those by whom their suffering is caused, for the 
stupid whom the world hurts and who cannot appreciate the cause of 
their hurt, and for the clever, constrained by that composite stupidity to 
the limitation of the energy within them. His pity is sometimes misplaced, 
but that is because of his view of the world, which is essentially anarchical, 
rebellious and sentimental, but of this we shall be able to speak more 
definitely later. 

The first novel in point of time, Sister Carrie, describes the career of its 
heroine from her first appearance in Chicago in search of work to her final 
triumph as an actress. In the meantime she succumbs to necessity and 
becomes the mistress of a travelling salesman who at that time represents 
to her all the refinements of existence. From him she is stolen by a pros- 
perous publican who eventually descends to the depths of spiritual and 
material degradation because of her. Save for the multitude of details in 
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relation to his heroine’s environment and the character of the sex-ridden 
publican, the book is lacking in most of its author’s qualities, particularly 
in that sense of implacable hostility of all nature to his hero or heroine 
which is present in all of his subsequent novels. 

Jenme Gerhardt appeared eleven years after Sister Carrie, and in it 
Mr. Dreiser displays a considerable advance from the earlier work ; in 
many ways it is his best novel. Jennie, like Carrie, is destined through her 
Own ignorance and poverty to become the mistress of a rich man, but she 
is a far more appealing figure than the other; at times she rises very 
near to great heights and suggests the somewhat analogous figures of 
Tess and Esther Waters. She is the daughter of poor, strait-laced German 
parents, and is seduced by a rich statesman to whom she succumbs out of 
gratitude rather than passion. His sudden death leaves her in a very 
dubious position from which she is rescued presently by a wealthy 
bachelor, who sets her up in a left-handed ménage without knowing her 
previous history. The fear of discovery, her growing attachment for him, 
and his for her, the pressure of his powerful family to break the liaison, 
her treatment at the hands of a smug society and her eventual loss of him, 
first to another woman, and then to death, constitute the most moving tale 
Mr. Dreiser has ever told. Fennie Gerhardt contains most of the faults of 
the other novels, which will be elaborated presently ; it is verbose, over- 
full of detail, badly written, on certain strata of society badly characterised, 
but the author feels his tale poignantly and rarely permits himself to be 
deviated from it by social strictures or other incidental matters. 

The Financier and The Genius trace the long career of Frank Cowperwood 
as a power in the kaleidoscopic financial world of the America of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The hero as a boy in Philadelphia, the son 
of a minor bank official, early evinces an extraordinary acumen in money 
matters and builds up for himself a large fortune by cunning and corrup- 
tion. At the same time, however, he arouses the enmity of irresistible 
political powers because his unbridled sexual nature entangles him with a 
young girl after his marriage with a woman older than himself, and the 
first volume concludes with his financial downfall and sentence to prison. 
In the succeeding volume he marries the girl who was indirectly respon- 
sible for this dénouement and moves to Chicago, where he resumes his 
earlier practices, financial, political and sexual, on a larger scale and with 
somewhat the same results. The Titan is not only inferior to its immediate 
predecessor, but to all Mr. Dreiser’s later books, because it is merely a 
detailed account of vulgar brutality, chicanerie, and disgusting looseness. 
The figure of the hero does not develop, but is merely covered to a greater 
and greater depth with the coarse scales of his own tedious crimes and 
infidelities. se: 

The career of Eugene Witla, the hero of The Genius, is that of Frank 
Cowperwood with certain modifications due rather to the career than to the 
character of the man. Witla, like nearly all Mr. Dreiser’s heroes, is born 
in comparative poverty in a small mid-western town, but early shows 
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evidences of ability as an artist, and, after a certain amount of training and 
newspaper experience in Chicago, goes to New York, where, at a very early 
age, he gains an immense succés d’estime as a painter. His flair, as one 
naturally expects in the case of a Dreiser hero, is for raw, crude, pulsating 
life depicted in colours to which the same adjectives are applicable. Like 
Cowperwood he also marries a woman older than himself and quickly tires 
of her, and, also like Cowperwood, is constantly unfaithful to her until his 
affection centres upon a young girl of eighteen ; both of these lust-crazed 
men have a pathological longing for that particular epoch in a girl’s life, 
but in Witla’s case it is not quite so revolting as in the other, where the 
attachment culminates when the man is well on in old age. During a long 
sickness the painter abandons his art and works as a labourer; he eventu- 
ally enters the publishing field and builds up a large income, but his career 
is also destroyed by his luckless amour. In the end, after his wife dies in 
childbirth, he returns to his painting. 

The last of the novels relates the career of Clyde Griffiths, whose family 
are itinerant evangelists in the mid-western states. The boy takes a position 
as page in an hotel, where he becomes obsessed with a craving for the 
material luxury which he sees all about him. From early adolescence he 
too manifests an abnormal interest in the other sex and is at length com- 
pelled to flee to another city because of an unfortunate occurrence. He 
comes into contact with a rich uncle, a manufacturer in a small trading city, 
and is given a place in the latter’s business. The uncle’s family somewhat 
resents this kindness and his son, who resembles too clearly the villain 
of one of Mr. Horatio Algers’ books for boys, particularly resents the 
appearance of the newcomer. Driven back on himself, Clyde has an affair 
with one of the factory girls for a time. He is at length taken up by local 
society and led to believe that an heiress is in love with him and would 
marry him. Unfortunately for him the other girl becomes pregnant, and 
he is faced hourly with exposure. As the only means of ridding himself of 
this encumbrance he entices the girl away to a remote lake and drowns her. 
This event takes place about half-way through the book and the rest is 
merely a long account of his detection, his trial, the various appeals made 
on his behalf, and his ultimate death in the electric chair. 

Wesee, then, how Mr, Dreiser’s works group themselves and how closely 
they resemble one another, all issuing from his characteristic point of 
view. Carrie and Jennie disobey society’s mandates through weakness, and 
through no faults of their own are punished ; this is fairly commonplace. 
Cowperwood, Witla and Clyde Griffiths, however, deliberately select 
corruption and immorality, their demands for material and sexual satis- 
faction exceeding their respect for the laws which would restrain them. 
The last-named is perhaps a little closer to Jennie than the Nietszchean 
figures of the other two men, since his fate comes from the panic of 
weakness rather than the choice of his strength. 

It must be granted that, on the whole, he has succeeded with these 
characters. One feels, I think, that Jennie is wistful, pathetic, and innately a 
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good woman, that Cowperwood has force and the cunning necessary for his 
financial success, that Witla possesses the hand and the eye of an artist, 
and that Clyde Griffiths was born to be a murderer. The means by which 
these impressions are achieved are unnecessarily tedious—repetition and 
trivial incident without end. There is a certain glory to the author in the 
very fact that he has surmounted incredible handicaps and, through 
the maze of his own verbosity, impressed upon the readers’ minds the 
pictures which originated in his own. 

In incidental matters he is perhaps not so fortunate. One questions, I 
think, the “ artistic ” nature of Jennie and Cowperwood—the “ subtlety ” 
and latent commercial talent of Witla. The inadequacy of the author’s 
language and the limitations of his experience betray him. He is incurably 
naive ; his conception of how people act and speak in wealthy society is 
child-like. A young girl from the Four Hundred itself carries on the 
following conversation : 

“Yes, this is,” she replied laughingly. ‘‘ Can I give you a cup of tea, Mr. Witla ? 

I know you are Mr. Witla from ma-ma’s description and the way in which you talk 

to everybody.” 

“ And how do I talk to everybody, may I ask, pleasum ? ” 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you so easily. I mean, I can’t find the words, you know. I know 
how it is, though. Familiarly, I suppose I mean. Will you have one lump or two ? ” 

“ Three an thou pleasest. Didn’t your mother tell me you sang or played ? ” 

“Oh, you mustn’t believe anything ma-ma says about me ! She’s apt to say any- 
thing. Tee! Hee! It makes me laugh ”—she pronounced it laaf—‘ to think of 
my playing. My teacher says he would like to strike my knuckles. Oh, dear!” 

(She went into a gale of giggles.) ‘“ And sing ! Oh, dear, dear! That is too good!” 


and he describes the following as “ stimulating talk ” : 
“‘ What’s the damage ?”’ he smiled. “‘ I’ve been extremely rushed. I suppose 
something like ninety stripes will serve me about right.” 
“Ninety stripes, indeed!” she retorted. “‘ You’re letting yourself off easy. 
What is it they do to evil-doers in Siam ? ” 
“ Boil them in oil, I suppose.” : : 
“ Well, anyhow, that’s more like. I’m thinking of something terrible.” 
and again, a “cultured” matron distressed at her daughter’s conduct 


addresses her as follows : 
“ T love him. Of course, I love him. What is there so strange about that ? ”’ 
“‘ What is strange ? Are you in your right mind ? Oh, my poor, dear little girl ! 
My Suzanne! Oh, that villain! That scoundrel! To come into my house and 
make love to you, my darling child ! Howshould you know ? How could I expect 
you to understand ? Oh, Suzanne! for my sake, for the love of Heaven, hush ! 
_ Never breathe it! Never say that terrible thing to me again | Oh, dear | Oh, 
 dear!! Oh, dear!!! That I should live to see this! My child! My Suzanne ! 
~ My lovely, beautiful Suzanne ! I shall die unless I can stop this! I shall die! I 


_ shalldie!” 


These examples might be multiplied indefinitely. The secret of the 
whole matter vill be ee ea to one who reads A Book About Myself, 
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because it shows that its author is most convincing in describing his 
characters when their environments and experiences most nearly parallel 
his own. The thoughts that come to other men by way of books he dis- 
covered hardly for himself comparatively late in life, but he remains 
unaware that they have long been current among folk who could absorb 
them at second-hand. When he portrays Cowperwood’s state of mind on 
the Stock Exchange at the age of twenty-one he says : “ It is not possible 
to say how a boy of twenty-one should come by such subtle thoughts ; 
but he had.”’ And the subtle thoughts are the following : 


Here men came down to the basic facts of life—the necessity of self care and 
protection. There was no talk, or very little there, of honour. ‘There were rules of 
conduct which men observed because they had to. So far as he could see, force 
governed this world—hard, cold force and quickness of brain. If one had force, 
plenty of it, quickness of wit and subtlety, there was no need for anything else. 
Some people might be pretending to be guided by other principles—ethical and 
religious, for instance ; they might actually be so guided—he could not tell. If 
they were, they were following false or silly standards. In those directions lay failure. 
To get what you could and hold it fast, without being too cruel, certainly not to 
individuals—that was the thing to do, and he genially ignored or secretly pitied 
those who believed otherwise. 


It is probably this combined lack of diversified reading and social 
contacts which is responsible not only for the gaucheries of his style, 
faults of grammar, lack of relation between word and sentence and sen- 
tence and paragraph, but also for the dull tonelessness of his words. 
He chooses them without discrimination and they resemble a pile of 
leaden coins whose surfaces have been worn flat and whose bodies evoke 
no resonance. Here is his description of an event : 


And then out of the north woods a crime sensation of the first magnitude, with 
all of those intriguingly colourful, and yet morally and spiritually atrocious, 
elements—love, romance, wealth, poverty, death. 


and here of a man: 


This was George W. Stener, the new city treasurer-elect, who, to begin with, 
was a puppet in the hands of other men ; but who, also, in spite of this fact, became 
a personage of considerable significance, for the simple fact that he was weak. 
Stener had been a real-estate dealer and insurance man in a small way before he 
was made city treasurer. He was one of those men, of whom there are so many 
thousands in every large community, who have no breadth of vision, no real 
subtlety, no craft, no great skill in anything. He was not a bad real-estate dealer. 
He could follow up small trades with avidity, talk a blacksmith, a mechanic, a 
grocer, or a moderate professional man into taking out a life-insurance policy—if 
the latter was so inclined—or into buying a lot ; but he had no idea of any of the 
superior affairs of the world. You would never hear a new idea emanating from 
Stener. He never had one in his life. Now and then some one would drop a real 
thought which seemed quite wonderful to him, or he would hear of something 
which he could make use of in his business. He was not a bad fellow. He had a 
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stodgy, dusty, commonplace look to him which was more a matter of his mind than 
his body. His eye was of vague grey-blue ; his hair a dusty light-brown and thin. 
His mouth—there was nothing impressive there. He was quite tall, nearly six feet, 
with moderately broad shoulders ; but his figure was anything but shapely—not 
at all satisfactory. 


In both passages will be noticed that almost entire reliance upon adjec- 
tives and adverbs which mar so fine a thing as the funeral scene at the end 
of Jennie Gerhardt and upon the massed details which obscure the splen- 
didly dramatic effect of Angela’s death in The Genius and of Clyde’s 
pathetic fate in An American Tragedy. In the whole vast extent of Mr. 
Dreiser’s prose it is almost impossible to find a sentence distinguished for 
its phrasing—probably no man alive has written so many words with so 
restricted a vocabulary. 

Not only does he fail to find the adequate word—falling back on 
“artistic ” (as often as half-a-dozen times in one page) “‘ nice,” “ fine,” 
“rather,” “ comparatively,” “significant,” ‘ distinguished,” ‘‘ crazy,” 
or “ wild ” (in the sense of eager)—but he commits solecisms which are 
incomprehensible. Sometimes they are actually amusing, as when he 
says : 
“TI don’t care a damn what Mr. Colfax will or can do!’ he replied sententiously. 


or when he speaks of brokers pinning “ bits of paper, ribbon, or other 
voluminous articles” to a man’s coat-tails. He mis-uses constantly such 
words as “subtle,” ‘‘ fulsome,” (“to live richly, joyously, fulsomely ”’) 
“ halcyon,” (“‘ rather halcyon days”’) “ personality ” (for person) ‘‘ sump- 
tuary,’ and many others even more familiar. The result is that not 
only does he fail to get full value out of his sentences for his thoughts, but 
he frequently distorts the very thoughts themselves and leads the reader 
into hopeless bewilderment. Many of his countrymen, notably his 
disciple, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, share his deafness to the rhythm and 
flow of prose ; but no man of a reputation at all comparable to his now 
writing in English, nor, so far as I am aware, in any other language, is so 
poor as he in the tools of his craft. 
However, as we remarked above, he contrives through the maze of his 
own tortuous style to create the figures to which his imagination has given 
birth. In so far he is an artist, and a sufficiently important one to make it of 
interest to discern, if possible, and to discuss his philosophy, the view of 
life which these half-dozen novels illustrate. The outlines of this philoso- 
phy I have indicated above, and he sets it forth himself clearly in the 
‘quotation from The Genius which is given in the third paragraph of | 
this article. Cowperwood, Witla and Griffiths are in his view irresponsible 
‘men, irresponsible in the sense that they could not help violating the laws 
‘of the social order because of some “ chemical ” force within themselves. 
He is in accord with the greatest masters of tragic writing in believing 
that such violations must inevitably lead to disaster on the part of the 


violator. He goes a step further than they, however, in holding that either 
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obedience or disobedience to this order, whatever the consequence, is of 
trivial importance in the great scheme of things, that there is no relation 
between man’s system of order and nature’s. 

This may all be very true, and Mr. Dreiser is not the first to attempt to 
set up by means of metaphysical agnosticism a law beyond the knowledge 
of jurisprudence, ethics and religion. Undoubtedly there are blemishes 
in the administration of these more commonplace laws, but to assume that 
the violation of them or obedience to them indifferently give one an 
equal standing before that vague and remote higher order is, if not a 
dangerous, certainly a futile method of thought. Mr. Dreiser does not 
make the mistake which smaller men often do, of allowing his offenders a 
plea before the bar of psychoanalysis, in other words, a lower court than 
that of the human conscience, but he does hold out to them the hope of a 
successful plea before a higher one. But in order to plead before this latter 
court it is necessary first to make sure that it exists, and then to find out 
that it will accept jurisdiction of our mortal affairs. And, after all, we only 
read novels, so far as we know, in this world. 

Mr. Dreiser is known in his own country as a rebel and, as I said in the 
beginning, widely acknowledged as a leader of rebels. Rebellion in 
America at present is directed almost exclusively at one object—uni- 
formity. Mr. Sinclair Lewis, as I indicated in a previous article in this 
series, is rebelling against the levelling process as it affects the individual’s 
mind, Mr. Dreiser deplores its effects upon his emotions. Mr. Lewis can. 
set up a comparison with a cosmopolitan culture more tolerant than that 
of his own country, whilst Mr. Dreiser is forced to postulate a culture, so 
to speak, higher than any known to humanity because the laws which his 
characters violate are, broadly speaking, universal among human beings. 
It may be, and probably is true, that these laws are at times enforced 
more rigorously and indiscrimately in America than elsewhere in certain | 
respects, but nowhere would the crimes of which his heroes are guilty be 
even moderately condoned. Mr. Dreiser, however, sees these laws in 
action only in his own country, consequently his bitterness against them _ 
and his incidents of their fallibility are somewhat local. Certainly it is true 
that the particular temptations which these figures undergo, and the 
opportunities which they sustain are more likely to occur in America than — 
in any other country. 

Like most rebels, Mr. Dreiser does not know where to stop. Because it 
is stupid to object to the nude in art, one must admire bad painters like 
Bougereau because they specialise in the nude. Because a puritan com- 
munity does not admit that there can be any love outside marriage the 
entire institution of marriage is illogical and indefensible. Because a — 
community does not sufficiently discriminate between life and the pro- 
ductions of an artist that community is blind to art altogether. As in a 
famous recent instance one must believe literally in the Bible or accept 
“The Descent of Man ”’ to its last cloudy hypothesis. Mr. Dreiser is _ 
valuable not only for the light he casts on his country’s limitations, but on 
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the dark avenues by which escape from those limitations is to be 
achieved. 

Nevertheless, he is a striking figure, brave in his day for what almost 
alone he attempted to defy, full of that seeking and courage which are two 
of the highest attributes of man. His picture-sense is strong, and he has 
the ability to work on vast canvases beyond almost anyone alive. The 
gift of beautiful language was denied him, but in his very efforts to 
articulate he achieved to a large extent a picture of the dynamic but 
inarticulate community about him, and certainly to him in large measure 


is due the flowering which the world confidently expects in the near 
future of American literature. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOLLOWERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


(To the Editor of THz LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—We write to"point out that The Followers of William Blake, by Laurence Binyon, 
reviewed in your May number, and attributed to the Studio, was published by us.— 
Yours, etc. Hatton & Truscott SmitH Lp. 
57, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
[We regret the error —Ed. L.M.] 


BINDERS AND BOUNDERS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


Gas should be glad if you would give publicity to a problem that has lately been 
besetting me in bookshops and libraries. It is the question of binding. There appears 
to be a growing belief among publishers that the public can be hoodwinked into buying a 
book so long as they pay the usual price ; a glance at the covers of the seven-and-sixpenny 
novels set forth by any half-dozen firms reveals a discrepancy in quality that simply cannot 
be in accordance with the costs of production. I am aware that a house that also publishes 
popular, educational or prayer books can afford to give better format to works less sure of 
appeal, but this is not always the case. There is at present being published at a cheap price 
a series of modern reprints most attractively got up, by a firm whose higher-priced novels 
and critical works are a shame to look upon. The result is, I refrain from buying this firm’s 
books till they are issued in the reprints. I apologise to the author, but I cannot afford to 
have my books rebound after one year. Only too often lately—and I say it with blushes, 
though with excuse, as a man who regards his shelves as in the nature of shrines—I have 
perforce omitted to buy a volume (though it was a work I desired), because the binding 
was such that would disgrace a bookstall ‘‘ shocker,”—and would last only as long as the 
journey such tales beguile. It is not only the commercial houses that are to blame. The 
other day a slim volume, whose already faded cover (which depicted a lively representation 
of a raw and ribald egg upon a broken plate) cost four shillings more than a pleasant green- 
bound, gold-lettered book from a large firm; if this is a true sample of the press in 
question, I could wish it were even more private. In short, Sir, the binding of books seems 
to be accomplished with a striking absence of attention either for the works their covers 
enclose or the names their labels carry. I cannot think this good policy. An established 
author is as much hurt by a bad binding as an unknown is assisted by being well set 
forth, and it is surely time that those responsible, if that is the right word, should know 
that one reader at least can tell cloth from leather, and is never deceived into thinking 
cardboard either, whatever the cost. The combination of price and binding is in most 
cases an insult to the purchaser. Leaves indeed may fall in autumn, but covers and boards 
should not.—Yours, etc. Watrer Buurr. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N one or two occasions recently I have referred, in these notes, to the 

bibliography of William Collins, and especially to an undated edition of 

The Passions, printed at Winchester, which I originally guessed to have 

been published in 1750. My faith in my guess was shaken by Mr. 
Frederick Page, who pointed out to me that the final lines were not Collins’s version, 
but a different one written by Lord Litchfield, and Mr. Page believed (as I recorded 
in THE LONDON Mercury for April) that my Winchester edition of The Passions was 
probably published a good deal later than I supposed. I have, however, received a 
letter from Mr. R. H. Hill, of the¥Bodleian Library, who informs me that there is in 
that library an edition of what is substantially the same alteration of The Passions 
printed at Oxford and giving the date of the performance of the poem, as set to music 
by Dr. Hayes, as July 2nd, 1750—which confirms my original guess of 1750 as the 
approximate date of the Winchester edition. Mr. Hill kindly gives me the following 
collation of the Oxford edition :— 


The/Passions,/An/Ode./Written by Mr. Collins./Set to Musick/By Dr. Hayes./ 
Performed/At the Theatre in Oxford, July 2, 1750./ 

Small 4to. Bodleian Copy (G. A. Oxon. 8.111(44)) measures 83 x 62 inches. 6 leaves, 
leaf 2 signed B and leaf 3 signed Bz. 

P[1], Title ; p.[2] blank ; pp. 3-10, text with double rule at beginning and at top of 
p-7 (beginning of part II—Symphony) ; pp.[11-12], blank. ‘‘ The End.” on p. to. 


Mr. Hill adds “ The poem is"divided into airs, recitations, etc., as in your description 
of the Winchester edition. The text conforms, except for variations of spelling, etc., 
with that of the Odes of 1746 (‘1747 ’) up to line 93 “ As if he would— ’. It then con- 
tinues ‘ Recit.—But, ah !—Madness away!’ and concludes with the end of the 
Chorus of Passions, ‘ Thee we all follow, thee we all obey,’ This variation from the 
‘Odes corresponds, I expect, to that described by you in the April Lonpon Mercury.” 
‘This letter of Mr. Hill’s I forwarded to Mr. Page, with the result that I have been sent 
a manuscript copy of Litchfield’s end to The Passions as printed in the Oxford 
‘quarto edition and collated with the Winchester edition. This I may perhaps print in a 
future number of this periodical. 

TQHE Bodleian Library, in pursuance of its admirable attempt to fill the gaps on 
a] shelves before it is too late to do so, has turned its attention to—whom do you 
think ? None other than that celebrated, execrated, but scarcely underrated (that, I 
fancy, would be difficult) clergyman, the Reverend William Dodd, the only Doctor of 
Divinity who was ever hanged for forgery—or, at least, the only one that I know of. 
Dr. Johnson (I write in the country and from memory) wrote his appeal for mercy 
from prison where he lay under sentence of death. The following is the list (taken 
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r 
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from the current number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record) of those of Dodd’: 
numerous works which the library desires to obtain :— 


William Dodd (1729-77) 


Diggon Davy’s Resolution. 1747. 

The African Prince in England. 1749. 

A Day in Vacation at College. 1750. 

Synopsis compendiaria librorum H. Grotii de Jure Belli et Pacis, &c. 1750. 

Elegy on the Death of the Prince of Wales. 1751. 

The Beauties of Shakespeare. 2 vols. 1752. 

The Sisters, A Novel. 2 vols. 1754. 

The Church Catechism explained. 1756. 

An Earnest Address to his Parishioners. 1756. 

A Word of Advice to Sureties in Baptism. 1756. 

The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice. 1756. 

The Easiness of Christ’s Yoke. 1756. 

The Nature and Necessity of Fasting. 1756. 

The Sabbath Day well spent. 1756. 

Thoughts on the Glorious Epiphany. 1758. 

The People’s Duty. 1758. 

Account of the Rise, Progress, &c., of the Magdalen Charity. 1759. 

New edition of Bp. J. Hall’s ‘ Contemplations ’. 2 vols. 1759. 

Cautions against Methodism. 1759. 

Ode to the Marchioness of Granby. 1759. 

The Wisdom and Goodness of God in the Vegetable Creation. Three sermons. 1760-2 

A Conference between a Mystic, an Hutchinsonian, a Calvinist, &c. 1761. 

A Familiar Explanation of Milton. 1762. 

Reflections on Death. 1763. 

Youth dissuaded from Vice. 1763. 

Letter to Lord Halifax on the Peace. 1763. 

Comfort for the Afflicted. 1764. 

Truth of the Christian Religion vindicated from the Objections of Unbelievers, par 
ticularly of J. J. Rousseau. 1766. 

Locke’s Common-place Book to the Bible. 1766. 

Practice of Inoculation recommended. 1767. 

Popery inconsistent with the Natural Rights of Men. 1768. 

A Commentary on the Old and New Testament. 3 vols. 1770. 

Frequency of Capital Punishments inconsistent with Justice. 1772. 

Compassion to Infants. 1773. 

Oration at the Dedication of Free Masons’ Hall. 1776. 

‘Sermon before the Humane Society. 1776. 

‘The Convict’s Address to his Unhappy Brethren. 1777 (mostly written by Dr. Johnson’ 
Also the 2nd ed., 1777, to which was added the Speech delivered before Sentenc 
(also by Johnson). [The Bodleian copy has only the Address.] 

Thoughts in Prison. 1777. Also the 2nd ed., 1781 (which, as we know from Nichol: 
was the work of I. Reed), and the 3rd, 1789. 

Exhortations and Prayers from Rossell’s Prisoners’ Director. 1777. 

The Beauties of History. 1795. 


Historical Memoirs of the late Rev. W. D. 1777 (attributed to I. Reed). 


To the best of my recollection I saw some of Dodd’s Manuscripts in Messrs 


Elkin Mathews’s shop not long since—perhaps this piece of information may interes 
the Bodleian authorities. 
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ROM the same number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record I am tempted to quote 
i the following Easter sequence :— 


Frondentibus florentibus silvis sententibus 
Congaudet philomena voce plena 
Precinentibus populis Pasche presentibus 
Signa sunt amena, mortis perit pena 

Die tertia surgens confregit fortis infera 
Eya surge lauda, nam alauda 

Merula monedula cuncta volucria 

Secula futura canunt aurea 


Fulgida fructifera consonent omnia 
Alleluya 
Floret. 


This, with several others, is found on some guard leaves in a Manuscript in the 
_ Bodleian. ‘The author of the note in the Bodleian Quarterly Review says that “ these 
_ leaves are written in a late thirteenth-century hand, and may perhaps have formed 
_ part of a Sequentiary compiled for the use of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, as 
amongst these sequences are four in honour of St. Edmund.” 


HAVE received the third part of the first volume of The Oxford Bibliographical 
 BSociety’s Proceedings and Papers, printed for the Society by the Oxford University 
Press. This part deals entirely with various aspects of the life and work of Robert 
_ Burton, author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, and the various papers are under the 
general editorship of Mr. Falconer Madan. Two of the contributors are now no 
longer alive—Sir William Osler and Edward Gordon Duff, of whom the former is 
represented by an essay in three sections (The Man, His Book, and His Library), now 
r the first time assembled together, and the latter by some Notes on the Bibliography 
f the Oxford Editions of the Anatomy. Professor Edward Bensly writes on Some 
Iterations and Errors in Successive Editions of The Anatomy of Melancholy, and Messrs. 
Gibson and F. R. D. Needham contributed Two Lists of Burton’s Books, dealing 
ith the books from Burton’s Library, which are in the Bodleian and Christ Church 
_ Libraries. 


OME very interesting books were sold at Messrs. Hodgson’s on June the roth 
land 11th. Among these was a copy of the first edition, folio, 1614, of Sir Walter 
igh’s History of the World, presented and inscribed by Raleigh to William 
nbull, a diplomatist of some contemporary note. This was sold for £500. 
ther presentation book was a first edition, 1717, of Pope’s Works, presented by 
to Elijah Fenton, who, with Broome, assisted Pope in the translation of Homer. 
is volume, together with the second volume (1735), a Dunciad (also of 1735) and 
s Letters of 1737, fetched £21. As Fenton was at one time a tutor in the Trumbull 
7, it is to be presumed that both the Pope and the Raleigh books came to the 


1 BMessrs. Sotheby’s, on June 14th, the remarkable price of £2,100 was paid by 
\ Messrs. Maggs (acting on behalf of a customer) for a volume containing two very 
sporting books. These were Sir Thomas Cockaine’s Short Treatise of 
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Hunting, 191, of which only avery few copies have been recorded, anda sixteen-leaf 
pamphlet, The Order for Swannes, of which no other copy is known. The under- 
bidder for this volume was Mr. Schwerdt, of Winchester, who is the owner of the 
greatest existing collection of sporting books. I believe that Mr. Schwerdt is 
preparing a catalogue of his library, done in magnificent style, which is sure to 
become a standard book of its sort. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


EVERAL catalogues have reached me lately from Mr. P. M. Barnard, of 17, 
Church Road, Tunbridge Wells. In one of these (Number 153) is offered (for 
£18) a 2} page letter from Sir Walter Scott to a Miss Wagner of Liverpool ; it con- 


tains the following interesting passage, ‘‘ explaining,” the cataloguer remarks, “ his 
disbelief in ghosts ” :— 


I was with a party in a pleasure yacht who had been abroad on a tour through Orkney 
Shetland and the Hebrides and one evening ran into the little bay of Dunvegan under 
the ancient castle which you may see described in Dr. Johnson’s tour. The present 
McLeod came off with his people and boats to fetch us on shore and gave us a right 
hearty wellcome. The Lady asked me in courtesy whether I would choose to sleep in 
the Haunted Chamber which of course I preferd and was told many stories of its 
terrors. It certainly was [the] finest scene I ever saw fora ghost ... the clouds driving 
over the moon which was sometimes quite cover’d, sometimes shed a wild portentous 
light upon the waves of the Atlantic which pour’d into a salt water lock dashing in 
their passage against three tall pyramidical rocks popularly call’d MacLeod’s Maidens 
on which the billows threw sheets of foam which rose to a great height and for a 
moment seemed to robe the maidens in winding sheets of foam. All this I saw, the 
quarter of which would have been sufficient at a more imaginative time of life to suggest 
strange matters either for waking hours or dreams. But woe is me 

The wild romance of life was done 

The real history was begun 
I felt nothing but that I had had a busy day, had eaten a good dinner, had drunk a bottle 
of excellent claret and was much disposed to sleep. 


This letter is dated February 7 [1828]. The same catalogue also offers some letters 
of John Constable’s. . 


Cae oecaon Number 141, of Messrs. Dulau & Co., of 34-36, Margaret Street, 
W.1, is very prettily got up, and contains many attractive books both old and new. 
I am particularly interested (for personal reasons) to see that a set of the only three 
numbers issued of The Blue Review (May, June and July, 1913) is priced £4 4s., and 
that a note describes that short-lived paper as a “‘ scarce and important periodical.” 
Among the first editions of modern authors is a copy of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s The 
Happy Hypocrite, 1897, which is now valued at ten guineas; Mr. W. H. Davies, 
however, beats him by a short head, for eleven guineas is the price of “a very fair 
copy” of Mr. Davies’ first book, The Soul’s Destroyer (1905); but far ahead of either 
of them is Mr. de la Mare, a moderate copy of whose Songs of Childhood (“ by Walter 
Ramal ”’), 1902, is priced £22 10s. One other item offered by Messrs. Duiau must 
be mentioned, and that is a set of over forty drawings by Lovat Fraser, being the 
originals of the illustrations to Pirates, a book published in 1915. The price of these 
drawings is £84. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


~GRANJON” ON THE LINOTYPE 


Mf y 


i] HE proof of a good type must be in the reading. For 
ye that reason Mr. George W. Jones at The Sign of The 
iy 


Dolphin is to set up my Notes this month in two new 
Y faces which have been cut for the Linotype Composing 
Machine to his designs. “‘Granjon” is so christened out 
of compliment to the Frenchman, Robert Granjon, 
whose work as a typefounder and a printer was done in the middle decades 
of the sixteenth century at places so far apart as Paris, Lyons, Antwerp and 
Rome. It is not a copy, however, of Granjon’s own type or of that of any 
one of his contemporaries. Mr. Jones himself designed it after a close com- 
parative study of the types used by Geofroy Tory, the de Tournes, Simon 
de Colines and other printers of that brilliant period. He studied especially 
the type used for a beautiful little quarto printed'by Jean Poupy of Paris 
in 1582. That book contains an account of the Franciscans put to death by 
Henry VIII, written in Latin by an English friar, Thomas Bourchier. This 
Note will show the 14-point size of the new “Granjon.” Its details will be 
seen better in the 18-point size, shown below. It will be acknowledged that 
Mr. Jones and the Linotype Company have added a very beautiful series 
to the type faces available for use on the Linotype machine. It is interest- 
ing to note the number of tied letters cut in the series and especially the 
number of combinations of f with other letters. The mechanism of the 
Linotype does not admit of kerned letters, hence these combinations of 
the f, which allow the upper curve of the letter to extend, as it should do, 
over the following letter. Granjon is better known to us for his “‘ civilité 
and italic letters, both of which may be studied in Mr. Updike’s Printing 
Types, than for his roman. It has not been possible, however, to repro- 
duce his italic for use with the Linotype “Granjon”’; for the Linotype 
machine casts the roman and italic forms of each letter from a single die 
and therefore to the same width of body, whereas the usual italic forms, 
including Granjon’s, are much narrower than the roman. For that reason 
talic letters set on the Linotype nearly always look as if they had a slight 
space between them. Caslon’s italics, on the other hand, like those of 
Aldus and of Granjon himself, fit together with remarkable closeness. 
Their narrowness, however, is an accident rather than of the essence of a 
cursive hand; and I see no reason why a calligrapher with the necessary 
‘skill should not design a pleasant sloping letter of the same width as the 
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corresponding roman, so that even on the Linotype machine the letters 
might be cast with equal compactness in both alphabets. The extra width 
of the letters would also make for greater ease in reading than is afforded 


by the Aldine italic and its offspring. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


f fa fe fF fi fl fo fr fs ft fu fy f, f. f & S& QU Qu ce 
ffa fle ffi ffl ffo fir fis fly ff, ff. fE 


THE-LINOTYPE “VENEZIA’ 

2 TRIAL setting of the newly cut“ Venezia’ type, the 
(7 latest of all the Linotype faces, is shown in the April 
issue of ‘‘ The Linotype Record.” The punches for it 
have been cut direct from the fount in the possession of 
/ Nir. George W. Jones, the punches for which were en- 
ALE LIYN graved for him by the late Mr. Edward Prince, “the 
last of a long line of independent English punch-cutters,’’ whose name 
will be ever linked with those of William Morris and Emery Walker 
in the history of the modern revival of printing. The new’ Venezia’’is 
on the whole a very successful rendering of Jenson’s beautiful roman 
type, with such modifications as are necessary to adapt it to the Lino- 
type. We miss the kerned f, for instance, but it will be supplied later, as 
for the‘ Granjon,”’ by means of two-letter matrices. Comparing it with 
the page of Jenson’s Pliny,I find no great variations in the shape of 
most of the letters; but the Linotype letters do not fit together with the 
compactness of Jenson’s or of the version of his type cut by Mr. Prince 
for the Doves Press. The weakest letter inJenson’s alphabet is y;and its 
weakness is even more noticeable in the Doves fount, if only because it 
occurs so oftenin English printing,whereas inJenson’s books, Latin and 
Italian, it occurs but seldom. The“ Venezia”’y is, I think, better than 
either. So far the Linotype “ Venezia” has been cut only in 14-point, 
in which size this Note is set, but other sizes are in preparation, as well — 
as an appropriate italic, the designs for which, Mr. Jones tells me, have 
anticipated the suggestion as to the width of the letters which I make — 


in my Note on the“ Granjon.” 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. By Sgan O’Caszy. Fortune Theatre. 
THE MOUNTAIN. By C. K. Munro. Stage Society. 
THIS WOMAN BUSINESS. By Benn W. Levy. Haymarket Theatre. 


Sy KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED. By Sipney Howarp. St. Martin’s 
eatre. 


R. O’CASEY’S most recent play takes place immediately before and during 

the Easter Rebellion instead of during the post-war disturbances in which 
Juno and the Paycock was set. Nevertheless, it would seem to be increasingly obvious 
that Mr. O’Casey’s dramatic inspiration comes almost entirely from the misfortunes 
ef his countrymen during the last decade. Apparently he sees the sequence of 
revolutionary episodes as one vast drama, and from it selects for his own purposes 
dramatic episodes which he places against a shrewdly observed background of Irish 
proletarian life. This would seem to explain the very real lack of structure to be 
noticed in both these plays, since he conceives the frame of them to be outside of 
both of them, and many other plays which he has written and, it is to be hoped, will 
write. He himself sees so clearly a beginning, an end, and a middle in recent Irish 
history, that he conceives it unnecessary to stress these dramatic props in the seg- 
ments of that history which he chooses to dramatise. 

The Plough and the Stars is a better play than Juno, because there are not three 
distinct strings of plot to unravel—more poignant in the characters selected from 
Dublin’s underworld as mediums for alternate passages of humour and terror. No 
one of the characters, perhaps, suggests the potential greatness of Captain Boyle, but 
none of them cheat their promise as did he. The central figures in the play are Jack 
Clitheroe and his wife, Norah, who disagree about the former’s conviction that he 
must contribute to the liberation of his country and whose decision to do so results 
in death for one and madness for the other. But this central theme disappears com- 
pletely at times while the stage is filled with the author’s viragos, inebriates, prosti- 
tutes, ne’er do wells, consumptives, etc., etc., and their diverting idiom and antics. 


_ As a matter of fact, Mr. O’Casey is less happy when he recalls himself to his theme, 
_ because he then utilises many of the stock tricks of the playwright, such as the last 


scene, in which English soldiers, after a veritable whirlwind of blood and madness 
decide to drink a cup of tea whose preparation has been interrupted by these proceed- 
ings. It is my guess that, although Mr. O’Casey will never construct a play so as to 


_ obtain the maximum effect out of its rhythm and movement, he will in his succeeding 
_ plays increasingly eliminate such devices and other breaches of dramatic taste, with 
the result that we shall have greater power with no less of the entertainment which he 


_ undoubtedly affords. 
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Many of the same company which presented Funo and the Paycock were present 
in The Plough and the Stars, and, it seemed to me, did better with the latter play than 
with the former. Miss Sara Allgood and Miss Maire O’Neill especially, as the two 
quarrelsome neighbours, gave joyously energetic performances. 

Mr. Munro attempts, in his most recent play, to test every conceivable theory of 
human government dramatically, and since such a process naturally involves an 
extensive use of dialectic, he brightens up the performance with his very strong gift 
of comedy. The net result is that one wishes that there had been more brightening 
and less substance. The Mountain was written with little regard for time and space ; 
it requires sixteen scenes embracing seven different sets and four hours to produce, 
and long before the end its author is so intent on holding together the crumbling bits 
of his intellectual conception that he has little energy left for the humour by which 
he made it palatable at the beginning. It was an ambitious effort which at times 
suggested that it might rival in effect the better moments of Mr. Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
but it defeated itself by its own effort to be comprehensive on a matter which all 
human history has as yet failed to say the last word. 

The sub-title of the play is The Story of Captain Yevan, and originally, one is led 
to believe that the drama will unfold itself about this character. Captain Yevan is a 
bored, haughty and aristocratic officer in the army of a small city state in middle- 
eastern Europe. He has exhausted, according to himself, all possible sensations and 
takes pleasure only in beating and bullying his orderly, Ephim. A wandering priest 
scornfully calls him a coward and defies him to strike in the same way a servant of 
the Church and thus risk the reprisals of a powerful organisation. Stung by his taunts, 
Yevan does assault a young deacon, and is tried therefor by court martial, which 
offers him the alternatives of withdrawal from the army, two years’ degradation to 
the ranks, or a fine of a large sum of money. To the horror of the young man’s father, 
who is eagerly prepared to pay the fine, he accepts the second alternative, and, al- 
though this choice is hardly within his character, we look forward with anticipation 
to his ordeal as a serf rather than a master. However, quite shortly the theme changes : 
Yevan becomes a rebel against all authority, assists in a revolution by which the 
government is overthrown, and himself finally assumes supreme authority in order to 
control the chaos and anarchy which are the inevitable result of the revolution. 
Later, he sees the inconsistency of his position and yields his power to a representative 
assembly, only to see in the end the futility of all popular reformation. He becomes a 
convert to the wandering priest’s dictum that the only proper authority for mankind 
is faith in God. 

In the earlier part of the play, Mr. Munro, besides imbuing his lines with the 
charm of his own wit, meets straightforwardly all the consequences of his own 
arguments, puts every position as powerfully as he-possibly can, and follows each one 
remorselessly to its conclusion. Later, he consciously or unconscicusly evades final 
issues and leaves many logical objections in the auditor’s mind. He also evades 
certain dramatic problems when, in the scene wherein Yevan takes control of the 
mutinous soldiers, he employs the technique of Impressionism to explain their 


sudden obedience ; that is, they do f i h 
cereale have.danesas aioe ormally as a mass what they would not con- 


The large cast necessarily had weak as well as strong spots, but to select only the 


latter for special mention one could unreservedl i 
; y praise Mr. Cecil G. Calvert, Mr. 
De eee and Mr. George Merritt, whose playing of the farcical role of 
olckow, the leader of the revolutionary organisation, evoked hilarious applause. Mr. 
Abraham Sofaer, Mr. Frederick Lloyd, Mr. Bromley Davenport, Mr. Rupert Harvey 


- 
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and Mr. Harold Scott were also noticeably well-cast. Mr. Paul Cavanagh as the pro- 
tagonist had perhaps too much to do, and the author had failed to give him a consis- 
tent character, but he brought the necessary youth and fire to his lines. The production 
suffered, as all private productions must suffer, from lack of rehearsals, which 
entailed a widespread forgetting of lines and an inadequate training of the groups, but 
even this did not explain the necessity for putting a bright rectangle of white curtain 
like a cinema screen in the frequently repeated courtyard scene. 

This Woman Business would seem to demonstrate anew that a play may sustain 
itself even on a debate if the author does not take his thesis too seriously. Mr. Munro 
forgot this useful maxim and The Mountain was damaged thereby ; Mr. Levy, 
throughout his amusing and unpretentious spectacle, laughs at both sides of his own 
arguments and succeeds in entertaining his audience without giving them a chance of 
rebuttal. His five mysogynists explore all the familiar corners of the contrast between 
male and female, each taking his stand on some aspect of masculine superiority, but 
succumbing to the charm of the heroine in quite usual fashion even before she takes 
the opportunity of presenting the counter claims of her sex. The success of the play 
lies in the fact that the author conceives his characters from the very beginning to be 
funny, and keeps them so, no matter what they say or do. He declines to take his own 
arguments, or, in fact, any argument seriously and thus keeps his comedy firmly on 
the best of planes, that of laughter. 

His characters were in no way betrayed by the men who played them. The five 
mysogynists, acted by Messrs. Clifford Mollison, Leon Quartermaine, O. B. Clarence, 
A. Bromley Davenport and Sebastian Smith, were so convincing that they rarely 
called to one’s attention the essentially unconvincing nature of their situations, and 
the last-named especially proved himself an admirable farceur in the role of the 
Surbiton banker with seven daughters. 

There is a good deal of potential literary and dramatic material in the situation 
which Mr. Howard has selected for his play—namely an Italian wine-growing colony 
in California. Mr. Howard makes an excellent start in the selection of characters and 
episodes, but when he has carried them a certain way he no longer knows what to do 
with them. Tony, an immigrant grown rich on the illicit sale of wine, arranges, at the 
age of sixty or thereabouts, a marriage for himself with a young waitress in San 
Francisco. A true patriarch, he is passionately eager for children, and throws prudence 

-and the council of his friends to the winds in furthering his marriage. Obsessed with 
the fear, however, that the girl will not have him if she realises his age, he sends her 
_ the photograph of Joe, his young foreman, in place of his own. On the day of the 
wedding Tony sets out to meet the bride at the station, but being over-full of his own 
wine, drives his Ford over the bridge into the river and fractures both his legs. 
Meantime the bride arrives in tears, disappointed at not being met at the station, 
but is quickly reconciled by the beauty of the farmhouse and even more by Joe, whom 
she takes, naturally, to be her fiancé. The misunderstanding ripens until Tony is 
brought in on a stretcher, when the girl, aghast, realises what she is in for. : 
Her first temptation is to go back, but that alternative is even worse than staying, 


involving as it does poverty and humiliation. She stays and marries Tony, with a 


_ burning mixture of hatred and love for Joe in her heart. ‘The finest portion of the play 
is the second act, the scene of her wedding, where, during a long course of riotous 


festival, emotion smoulders between her and the young man, finally culminating in 


an outburst on her part, and his throwing aside of every good resolution in the 
pursuit of her. In the last act it develops that from this one isolated episode between 


_ them Amy is enceinte, and an hysterical situation arises, complicated by Joe’s deep 
} 


us 
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fondness for Tony and Amy’s growing fondness for her husband. They deem escape 
the only possible solution, but Tony, learning of the state of affairs, first feels homi- 
cidal and then forgives them and offers to take care of Amy and her child for, after 
all, a child is “‘ what he wanted.” 

The trouble with the play is that it doesn’t matter very much what Tony did want ; 
the hub of the whole affair is the inevitable and fatal attraction of Joe and Amy for 
each other, and this the author solves in too artificial a fashion by making Tony a sort 
of comic fairy godfather at the end. Either this is not in Tony’s character, in which 
case the climax is false, or it is, in which case Tony is not in the same key as the 
central complication. 

Mr. Sam Livesey did exceedingly well in the role of Tony, but Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead and Mr. Glenn Anders worked a shade too hard and were too monotonous 
of voice to be completely satisfactory as Amy and Joe. The producer worked very 
hard with his second act, with the result that despite certain good moments he over- 


produced it a bit. 
MILTON WALDMAN 


DON JUAN. By James ELroy FLecKer. Court Theatre. (Three Hundred Club.) 


VEN Hassan would doubtless have been much altered by its author, had he . 

lived, before production: the text as we have it is still badly proportioned, 
the battle between the theme of the original farce and the subsequent tragedy 
not having been fully fought out. Don Juan, though it contains some lovely 
finished passages of poetry, is still an early draft: and had long been put aside, 
with a view to later reconsideration, when the poet died. Mrs. Flecker printed 
it after hesitation ; once it was printed it might as well be acted; it could have 
no chance in an ordinary theatre ; and the Three Hundred Club may be congratu- 
lated on letting us see what it was like. 

Once more, crude though the play is, we realised what a born dramatist was 
lost in Flecker. His story had not been made convincing; his actions were far 
from adequately “‘ motivated’; there were passages of poetry that held up the 
action. But there was enough there to show his grasp of character, his sense of 
the stage, his gift for dramatic dialogue. Ultimately the poet and dramatist in 
him would have worked in complete harmony, as already they did in parts of the 
last act of this play. The sea-shore scene, the crowd scene, the statue scene were 
all of great significance: and, above all, the fact that the play for all its defects 
and all its prettinesses of language was better in the theatre than in the book: 
a rare thing with the plays of modern poets. 

_ Mr. Robert Holmes looked and spoke well in the difficult part of Juan, though a 
little more litheness and subtlety would have been welcome. Miss Elizabeth 
Pollock was very convincing as Lady Isabella and Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson, 
intense, flexible, every inch an actress, had a small triumph as Lady Anna. Mr. 
Melville Cooper’s Prime Minister and Statue were excellent, and Mr. George 
Howe particularly good as the repulsive Owen Jones. Mr. Frank Birch and 


Mr. James Whale, a very strong combination, were responsible for production 
and stage settings. 
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THE MOVIES 


THE FILM SOCIETY. Eighth Programme. New Gallery. 

COBHAM’S FLIGHT TO THE CAPE. Gaumont. Marble Arch Pavilion. 
PRIMITIVE LOVE. Stott. New Gallery. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. New Gallery. 


ILMS are improving, acting is improving and the photography is growing 

better: the preparation of sub-titles alone seems to be receiving no attention. 
Are all caption-writers insane ? And at any rate ought not men capable of producing 
works that drive others mad, to be, in both senses, shut up? Though the Film Society’s 
best film, Menilmontant, was shown with only about three sub-titles, these occurred 
at quite unnecessary points in the film: “‘ Several months pass”; I should have 
thought that M. Kirsanov had some device—change in the trees or in women’s 
dress—to express this : and, in any case, they are always written in such a way as to 
jar. In Japan, we are told, there are no captions, but a man stands by to explain. 
This seems to me an abuse of the cinema’s greatest claim to our gratitude—quietness. 
I have ample proof that quietness is regarded as essential by film-audiences in the 
angry goose-noises they made at whisperers the other night at the Tivoli. This is a 
little strange, as there is nothing to listen to, whereas at His Majesty’s on Monday the 
music was rendered inaudible by the clicking of press cameras and the clacking of 
newsy tongues. Perhaps they were the caption-makers on holiday ; their remarks 
seemed scarcely more intelligent. I think the film-world lives too much in its make- 
believe, and has built up the idea of a public which, if it does exist, can easily be 
persuaded it ought not to. The times (which are increasingly few) when a caption is 
necessary are obviously at a point when the camera’s expressive power fails ; itis then 
important to bridge the gap. In other words, the caption has a definite part to play. 
What ought to be its comparative infrequency in no ways.lessens that part’s importance, 
it enhances it, for it has to succeed in just that second for which it is displayed, and carry 
us on. Carrying-on is the function of the caption. It must allow us to bear the last 
picture in mind whilst preparing us for the next. Any caption that draws any attention 
to itself arrests development and is therefore an artistic mistake. Itis of this, primarily, 
that these semi-humorous and super-sentimental ones are guilty. When a war picture 
has captions concerning the behaviour of mother’s hearts (rich and poor alike, by the 
sanction of democracy), it merely shows that those responsible do not consider it has 
itself achieved the atmosphere. The sub-titling of The Big Parade is, in fact, particu- 
larly infuriating, but Captain Kleinschmidt’s and, to a less extent, Mr. Cobham s, 
films are marred by this facetiousness. It is apparently considered impossible to say 
anything directly on the screen. As in life, you must be joking or no one will listen 


_ to you ; whereas, when you do make jokes, people don’t listen : they think of better 
- ones. 


The Film Society’s eighth programme was the best I have yet seen. The pro- 
gramme began with some beautiful pictures of Seed-Time, and after this came the 
French film, Menilmontant, directed by M. Kirsanov. This is one of the few films that 


have meant something to me, and the experience was due to Nadia Sibirskaia’s 
acting and to M. Crouan’s photography. For both of these the word “ excellent 
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sounds foolish. The story has a great many faults : it is well-worn, obvious and senti- 
mental, but it is also thoroughly unpretentious, and simple, and possesses the unusual 
quality of dignity. There is remarkably little glamour about it, and little attempt 
to heighten. On the other hand, little is spared, and there is a subtlety and precision 
that calls Proust to mind. Nadia Sibirskaia’s acting, especially when, with her baby, 
she hungrily watches a man on the seat by her begin his lunch, is superb. He pushes 
some food along, so that he appears not to be giving it, and as the girl grabs it, she 
cries so, she cannot eat. M. Crouan also made some beautiful scenes out of mean, 
garbage-filled streets, pavement meetings by lampposts and dreary trees by the Seine. 
There were innumerable touches, as when one saw two feet on the river-steps and the 
water lapping. The fect descended, one poised, drew back, then they mounted out of 
view. But I think, in being clever, it was too much assumed that we were not. Toshow 
various clocks striking in various parts of Paris is not essential to tell us work is over ; 
the wrist-watch on a shop-girl’s arm is sufficient. Similarly, it is neither interesting 
nor elevating to be given the works of an alarm clock to contemplate, in order to see that 
itis going. These were but slips in a remarkably interesting film, ands I feel sure it is 
on the lines of this one that the cinema will proceed, it is worth pointing out possible 
tendencies to err, instead of glossing them over and being gratified for what we did 
have, as is the case with lesser productions. Menilmontant was followed by an early 
Chaplin—Easy Street of 1917. This had all the interest of an author’s first byoks. 
One saw Charlie without his cane, but even then, and even at a prayer-m sting, 
imperturbably polite as to hat. What sincerity did his ‘‘ conversion ” take; when he 
returned to the militant curate the collecting-box he had taken! And who but he, 
falling through a coal-hole, would land on a dope-fan’s drug syringe ? The humour 
was still mostly knockabout, but there were the seeds of genius in first flower—the 
doing of amazing things with absurd nonchalance, the rising to the occasion and using 
undreamt-of weapons in the, obviously, only possible way after complete failure to 
perform normal tasks—all these were here ; so too was the rather hurried ending 
which is even now not quite altered. Charlie still tends to stop rather than finish, to 
leave us feeling it is more an armistice than a treaty he has made with his big foe. 
The last item was a Japanese film, The Street Juggler. 1 had heard so much of the 
banal effect of American films upon the unsullied Japanese that it was with great 
interest that I saw how very little they had to learn or fear from that source. Our 
kindly Western worry over the Oriental soul was needless. I saw rough men 
assaulting fair waitresses ; cafés of doubtful reputation and obvious decoration, and 
lots of love. The American film, I imagine, could hardly, however western, be more 
woolly. Innocent Yoji, juggling at the street corner, no sooner heard a maiden’s cry 
than he left his trade, left his tricks, and flew to the fight, which he fought in the most 
Occidental manner, and the maid, at the end, was as coy as any “‘ Nippy.” And yet, 
to show that once, before this wicked influence, the Japanese were untouched and 
unsullied, lo, when Yoji returned, all his jugglery was still there, untouched, unsullied. 
Any hopes one had of seeing new methods were soon dispelled ; the settings were 
pea a ss looked like Japan’s idea of Wembley. In the midst of this, there- 
aes € sig t of a British beer-bottle forced a cheer to my naturally dry lips. I feel, 
owever, that once more, I was misunderstood ; none of the audience seemed to 
recognise it. ) 
After Japan, Africa. Alan Cobham’s Flight is simply a travel film,made by the adven- 


turous and happy combination of Mr. E ! ; : 
flying of his De Haviland fifty. Some of the oieh photography with Mr. Cobham’s 


have all seen post-cards of the Acropolis, and most towns look alike from the air—but 


- Some of the pictures add little to our pleasure—we — 
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with these exceptions, which it must have been hard to withstand, Mr. Emmott is 
to be congratulated on the very intelligent choice he made. Mr. Cobham, in his 
speech, said that this was their first attempt and that the pictures were far from 
perfect, but nevertheless some very attractive views were taken—of the great dams, 
of a prairie fire, and in particular of the Victoria Falls, where Mr. Cobham flew low 
above the brink ; at this point, spray entered the carburetter, and the engine began to 
splutter, but a crash was averted. There were a number of fairly amusing incidents 
with natives—war-dances, and a race of two up a pyramid—but the chief value 
of the film is in its power to loosen and fire the imagination. In an age, as ours, 
of over-pampering the emotions and the intellect, films like this and Primitive Love 
as books like Jan and Cora Gordon’s have a wonderfully disembarassing, reviving 
emect. 

Primitive Love is an alienating title, but, as reflection will remind that it is too cold 
for much physical display, even this should not deter. The film is a little long, 
perhaps, but well worth seeing, and worth having made. It lays no claim to being a 
work of cinematographic art, it is simply the result of Captain Kleinschmidt’s two 
years with the Eskimos, woven into a story of “ primitive love.” The film shows a 
family building its hut for the summer and then, firmly established within walls of 
snow and panes of ice, the men go hunting. When spring is over, and winter comes, 
the men hunt to provide food and to gain a bride, the best hunter winning. There 
are good photographs of seal-harpooning and duck-shooting, for which, as the Soviet 
has prohibited trading with the outer world, the Eskimo has returned to bow and 
arrow. The press-programme stated that “ during the short summer season, grass 
grows to a height of 6 feet, berries grow in profusion, and humming birds 
flit about among great masses of violets and forget-me-nots.” I should have liked 
to see some of this. Not that I wish to carp, for the whole film is a tribute to 
Captain Kleinschmidt’s enterprise and persistence, but I could, to have had 
these, have better spared the killing of the polar bear, which I loathed. I cannot see 
why a party of men who go out armed to attack a polar bear living in its haunts, 
not marauding, should be called ‘‘ brave,” nor can I think the logic irrefutable which, 
when these same men first fire or fling, calls the bear, then on its defence, “ cruel ”’ 
and “‘ dangerous.” I remain convinced that the polar bear is a closer manifestation 
of the divine will than the chubby greasy Eskimo girl, to win and feed whom it was 
killed. But ours is a sporting country and I do not expect adherents. The spectacle 
of any animal in agony cannot, however, be anything but ignoble. We were shown the 

ar swimming frantically until the ‘‘ brave ” Eskimos lassoed it, tightened the rope, 

d having throttled it, flung spears or arrows, I did not notice which, into it. The 
struggles of the bear in the water were hateful to watch : I longed for the boat to 
upset. Ours is so comfortable a creed: if we withstand those above us, it is blasphemy ; 
if those below, it is bravery. My sympathies are with the bear. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, at the same theatre, is one more superfluous proof of the 
folly of cutting the dialogue from plays whose success depended on it. Without the 
epigrams, this dull machination is more rolled, than Wilde, oats and it makes sticky 
_ porridge at that. Herr Lubitsch has done some good directing, but he nodded in this 
film ; little things were too disjointed. I thought Miss McAvoy looked silly in the 
name part, and Miss Irene Rich’s vamp was unbelievably typical ; she looked like the 
~ Church’s idea of a film star, which I hope she was. It would be a pity to see so much 


_ make-up wasted. 
ROBERT HERRING 
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| ‘ARCHITECTURE 
JOHN RENNIE, F.R.S.: The Designer of Waterloo Bridge. 


OHN RENNIE was the ninth child and youngest son of a farmer of Preston Kirk, 
East Lothian. He had three brothers. He was born in the same year as Napoleon 
and Wellington. When he was five years old, in 1766, his father died. His educa- 
tion, begun at the village school of Phantassie, was continued at Dunbar, and it 
appears that he was also at the University of Edinburgh. The authors I have consulted 
seem anxious to note early signs of greatness in the development of their hero. It is 
claimed on one hand that he never missed school, being keen to learn, and on the other 
that it was not uncommon for him to spend whole days in the workshop of Mr. Andrew 
Miekle instead of with his schoolmaster. It is clear, however, that at a very early age 
the boy’s mind was excited and stimulated by any kind of mechanical or constructive 
engineering. There is proof that he early showed great ability in all subjects connected 
with mathematics. After a visit to Dunbar School in 1779, a Government inspector 
wrote as follows in his report : 
I must notice in a particular manner the singular proficiency of a young man of the 
name of Rennie, early intended to be a millwright. . . . He had attended Mr. Gibson 
for mathematics, not much more than six months, but on his examination, he dis- 


covered such amazing powers of genius that one would have argued him a second 
Newton. 


The Inspector goes on to tell that young Rennie answered all the questions that were 
asked him, giving sound reasons, clearly stated, without hesitation, in support of his 
replies. In his son’s, Sir John Rennie’s, manuscript we are told, that his father as a boy 

seldom or never joined in sports or amusements, but kept himself entirely secluded 


from them and complained of their noisy interruption and interference with his 
favourite pursuits. 


From these accounts of him we get an idea of a boy living at his brother’s house, a 
little neglected perhaps, keenly attracted by what went forward in the workshops of 
“the famous Mr. Miekle”; gaining his attention and affection by keen enthusiasm 
and by fearless and intelligent questions. It may be that, had Rennie’s father lived, 
the boy might not have had the opportunity to develop his powers so fully under 
the strict discipline of a Scotch home. As it was, the mind of John Rennie absorbed 
without difficulty or compulsion all he saw and heard. . 

At the end of his school career, Mr. Gibson, the mathematical master, left, and 
Rennie took his place for a few weeks. He was pressed to accept the post, but, knowing 
his own powers and desiring an active life, he declined to do more than take charge 
until a permanent appointment was made. In 1784, after having served under James 
Watt for a while, he took employment in the firm of Boulton & Watt, mechanical 
engineers, of London. The period spent in working for James Watt proved most — 
useful to him in after years, for it was from him that he learned all that was known of 
steam engines. ‘The first work which he did for his new masters was to design and 
supervise the making and erection of the machinery of the Albion Flour Mills at 
Blackfriars. ‘These machines were considered in advance of anything of the kind 


that had been done until then. It is seen from this that Rennie was among the first to 
develop the powers of steam to the use of man. 
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He was a friend of Smeaton and learned from him the art of directing hydraulic 
constructions. During his life he made himself familiar with the great constructive 
works of Europe, both ancient and modern. 

In 1791 John Rennie set up for himself as a mechanical engineer. He was immedi- 
_ ately occupied in advising on and undertaking the construction of canals ; later he 
became famous for his knowledge and skill in building docks, breakwaters and bridges. 
His works show that he was also an artist. Waterloo Bridge alone is sufficient proof 
of this ; but an examination of his drawings shows that besides designing beautifully 
in masonry he relied on his sense of proportion and his original commonsense mind 
when he came to use cast iron for lamp standards, parapet railings or heavy structural 
members. I do not know whether he played well, but he certainly seems to have 
enjoyed making music on the German flute, the violin, and the bagpipes. 

There is a fine portrait by Raeburn of Rennie late in life at the rooms of the Royal 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He was a tall man, being six feet four. His features 
were good. He had a finely modelled mouth with lips that closed firmly, a deter- 
mined jaw, a nose well-shaped and commanding. His forehead as shewn by Raeburn 
was clear and well-proportioned. His head was in scale with his body. His eyes were 
blue and deeply set, his profile distinctly handsome. His biographers describe him as 
courteous and kindly, being always willing to give his advice and to place his experi- 
ence at the disposal of the younger members of his profession. 

The first bridge which Rennie designed in 1784 “‘ was at Steventon’s Mill in the 
county of Midcalder.” He was responsible for the Crinan, Rochdale, Lancaster, and 
for the Kent and Avon Canals. He undertook the making of the new cut for the river 
Witham at Eaubrink in the lowland of the Norfolk levels, where the sandy subsoil is 
treacherous and difficult. The great breakwater at Plymouth was in his charge. 
Among the bridges he built were Kelso Bridge, 1801 (the prototype of Waterloo 
Bridge), London Bridge and Southwark Bridge. It was for the last that he used cast 
iron and made the centre span with two hundred and forty feet, a width much greater 
than any other arch over the River Thames until the Tower Bridge was made. 
No arch of the present bridge at Southwark has so great a width of waterway. He 
designed a stone bridge for Vauxhall, and drove the piles and laid the foundations for 
it. John Rennie designed and sent to India a wide cast-iron arch for a bridge at 
Lucknow. 

Rennie invented and used for the first time a steam driven dredger with a string 
of buckets on a continuous chain. This was in making the Hull Docks in 1803. He 
also made roads of broken stone before McAdam gained a reputation for inventing 
this system. : : oe . 

The full manuscript by his son contains a minute description of the building of 
Waterloo Bridge. I have chosen sentences from this manuscript to quote : 

As the Act of Parliament had specified that the clear lineal waterway of the bridge 
should not be less than 1080 feet and that there should only be two centres up at one 
time in order not to obstruct the navigation, and the shores of the river are unequal, 

the Strand being higher than the Lambeth shore it was almost indispensible that the 

top of the bridge should be level, for had it been made to rise in the middle, there would 
have been a most awkward hill to rise to the Strand, and it would have been quite out-of- 
keeping with Somerset House. 


q The last sentence is worth noting. It shows that the directors of the Bridge Com- 
_ pany with their engineer did not alone think it their duty to make the Company a 
profitable concern, but considered the beauty of the river and the effect of their work 


on that of their predecessors. 
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In the Evening Star for October 12th, 1811, there is a brief account of the laying 
of the foundation stone of this bridge. It was placed in the cofferdam on the Surrey 
shore, and the Directors and their engineers laid their hands on the stone when the 
chairman addressed them “ in a neat and appropriate speech.” It was said : 

This Bridge, when completed, will be the largest on the Thames, perhaps in the world, 
and is to consist of nine arches all of equal size, each with 120 feet span, and of a beauti- 
ful elliptical form which will prove a great ornament to this metropolis. Its utility will 


also be very great. 
The bridge was opened with great ceremony and state by H.R.H. The Prince Regent, 


afterwards George the Fourth attended by the Duke of Wellington and his Court on the 
18th of June, 1817, in commemoration of the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
from whence the bridge took its name by Act of Parliament as a memorial of the 
triumphant success of the British army under Wellington over the great conqueror 
Napoleon the First, which led to his dethronement and downfall, and to the delivery of 
Europe, indeed of the whole civilised world, from his thraldom. . . . 

At the opening The Prince Regent offered to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Mr. Rennie, which he respectfully declined. 


I have not been able to trace evidence for the story that the tall engineer stood at the 
north end of the bridge to receive the Royal party who were to ride from the Surrey 
shore. When he saw them walking over the bridge instead of on horseback he felt 
his work had been slighted, and at that moment was in no mood to receive honours. 
At the time of his death Rennie was busied on furnishing a new construction at the 
East and West India Docks equally ingenious for its architecture as for its mechanism— 
there was a vast roof, supported by lofty columns of cast iron, and present in the middle 
of the structure were aerial roads on which are made to run carriages, whose mechanism 
is so contrived, that by their means enormous mahogany trees may be raised and let 
down at pleasure. 


I like this description of a travelling crane. It seems that Rennie was responsible for 
the invention of, or at least a great improvement in, these now common aids to man. 
John Rennie died on the 4th of October, 1821, in his house in Stamford Street. 
His family wished his funeral to be “‘ in the nature of a private one”’ and “‘lest the 
passage of the funeral cavalcade over Waterloo Bridge should give somewhat of a 
triumphal character even to the scenery of death” the procession moved slowly 
“ over Blackfriars Bridge and up Ludgate Street and to the principal entrance of the 
Cathedral.” So many people crowded to mourn the death of the great engineer at his 
funeral service that it was only with difficulty that the coffin was carried into the 
cathedral. For John Rennie was buried in the place “ of the illustrious dead—of the 
men whose works contributed to the greatness of the nation, or advanced the 
civilisation of the age.” He lies near Sir Christopher Wren in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, in the heart of the city he had so much beautified. 
Mr. Rennie had no rival. Every part of the United Kingdom possesses monuments 
to his glory and they are as stupendous as they are useful. They will present to our 


children’s children objects of admiration for their grandeur and of gratitude for their 


utility. 
Let us see to it that Waterloo Bridge remains long among the number of these. 


A. R. POWYS 
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SATIRICAL POEMS. Siscrriep Sassoon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


R. SASSOON has at last “ released ” some of the poems which, during the 

last seven years, have delighted his friends in private editions. It isa pity that 
he should have chosen to segregate certain of them from others which are equally 
genuine products of his mind, and especially that he should have chosen the title 
* Satirical,” which gives a false impression. Here and there Mr. Sassoon’s contem- 
plation of the fantastic excesses and restraints of contemporary civilisation leads 
him to blunt condemnation or a gust of fierce laughter, and the whole book is paraded. 
by irony. But as one reflects on it after reading it is not the impression of satire that 
is dominant, of wit exposing folly, or indignation scourging brutality, but of something 
far less specialised and much rarer. 

These poems are, both in content and in form, in subject matter, in mixture of 
moods, in language and movement, experimental and novel. Mr. Sassoon, who 
years ago did such fine work of a simpler and more straigthforward kind, has obviously 
changed : or rather has discovered more about himself. He appears to have been 
through an intense struggle to discover what are his natural and personal 
“ reactions ”’ to things, as distinguished from the partly imaginary, partly conventional 
impressions to which a man of much cultivation is liable ; to have endeavoured to 
expose his mind and heart to fresh impressions of whatever he finds about him ; to 
have determined to leave no genuine response unexpressed, however odd may be the 
mixture of sentiment, disgust and laughter resulting from such a process in a com- 
plicated and sophisticated person ; and to have finally striven, making room for all 
his characteristic trains of associational thought, to hammer out a medium for his 
experiences, shrinking from no colloquialism or neologism of language, and no strange 
juxtapositions. 

The outcome is a series of poems, which are not all on the same level, but which 
taken as a whole have a very powerful effect of novelty and originality. Mr. Sassoon 
has succeeded in doing what many young “ rebels ” attempt to do, without “‘ throwing 
the baby out with the bath,” and lapsing into obscurity or affectation. Were we to 
encounter such titles as Mr. Sassoon’s first four elsewhere, experience would lead us 
at once to suspect either triviality or the most irritating kind of pretence. They are : 


Afterthoughts on the Opening of the British Empire Exhibition. 
On Reading the War Diary of a Defunct Ambassador. 
Monody on the Demolition of Devonshire House. 


Lines written in Anticipation of a London Paper attaining a guaranteed circulation of 
ten million copies Daily. 


Here they are all found above extremely interesting poems, not forced, but carefully 


composed after an impulse has been felt and impressions noted. Emotion is recollected 
in tranquillity none the less because it may have been faint, complex, difficult to seize. 


Take the Wembley poem, which begins : 


I muse by the midnight coals to the tick of a clock. 
On pageants I ponder ; I ask myself “‘ What did it mean— 


That ante-noontide ceremonial scene ?”’ 
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He recalls a sequence of things seen and heard : 


I have sat in the Stadium, one face in a stabilised flock, 
While the busbies and bayonets wheeled and took root on the green. 


and 
Patriotic paradings with pygmy preciseness went by. 
The band bashed out bandmaster music ; the trumpeters blared. 
The Press was collecting its clichés. (The cloud-covered sky 
Struck a note of mentality, extra-terrestrial and shy.) 

and 


The megaphone-microphone-magnified voice of the King, 
Spoke hollow and careful from vacant remoteness of air. 
I heard. There was no doubt at all that the Sovereign was there. 


And then, after faintly ironic reflections on episcopal blessings upon a Commercial 
Exhibition, he comes to the massed choirs singing Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem ” song, and 
there is more tenderness than “ satire ” in his mood as he wonders what it all means to 
the crowd. 

In the extracts above, the precision of epithet must be noticed. It is in evidence 
everywhere, as much in the’sketches of hotel-life and theatrical audiences as in those, 
less startling to the conventional poetry-reader, of old gardens and fresh countrysides. 
An afternoon crowd sits in a Grand Hotel by a Lake : 


The band concedes them Tosca with their tea, 
Bored and expensive babble clogs the air. 
Between two smooth white columns I can see. 
Gold and vermilion tulips. ... 


Dinner-table conversations, an afternoon at Lords, a storm on Fifth Avenue, “‘ sights ” 
abroad: he describes them all with equal care and candour. The guns of culture 
and commonsenseship are turned against themselves : the finest flowers of civilisation, 
like the vulgarest fruits of it, look a little ridiculous under the dumb sky, though they 
cannot be mentioned without a tinge of affection ; and the poet, labouring for the 
utmost honesty of detachment, refuses himself all short cuts to effect by confessing 
his temptations to them. “ Villa d’Este Gardens ” is one of his titles : honestly, in 
a way, he could certainly have made out of them a conventional poem full of agreeable 
memories of physical beauty and of literature. That is not his business : what he 
now presents us with is a candid statement of his actual experience in the gardens : 


Those fountains, too, “ like ghosts of cypresses ”»— 
(The phrase occurred to me while I was leaning 

On an old balustrade ; imbibing sunset ; 

Wrapped in my verse vocation)—how they linked me 
With Byron, Landor, Liszt and Robert Browning!... 


While roaming in the Villa d’Este Gardens 
I felt like that . . . and fumbled for my note-book. 


The attitude, unrelieved, might become monotonous, like another, but there are 
passages here which relieve the eternal questioning and discrimination, careful water- 
colours, of scenes to which the “ satirist ” is still able, for a moment, to surrender. 
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The beginning of his hunting poem, “ Reynardism Revisited,” is a perfect piece of 
such description : 


A colour-print for Christmas ... Up the rise 

Of rich green pasture move quick-clustering hounds 
And red-coat riders. Crocus-yellow dyes 

A patch of sunset laced by leafless trees. 

One wavering tootle from the huntsman sounds 

A mort for “ most unsatisfactory sport,” 

And draws the pack’s last straggling absentees 

Out of the glooming purple of the covert. 

Sad trails the cadent peeweep of a plover 

Above the dim wet meadows by the brook, 

While evening founders with a glowering look. 
Clip-clop ; along the glistening-puddled lane 

The kennelward hoofs retreat. Night falls with rain. 


There is truth, and so faithfully presented that we do not tire of it when more obvious 
and facile assaults on our feelings have lost their power over us. 

Mr. Sassoon’s development is extraordinarily interesting. Where he will end he 
himself could probably no more say than could anyone else. He may at last win 
through this period of intense intellectualism, analysis, discreetness, to a more 
crystallised outlook, a surer trend of feeling, and a simpler song. Whatever happens 
to him he will remain an artist of the most rigid integrity, and at a time when so 
many voices that had sweetness in them are fading into silence, so many once-active 
minds have lost their curiosity, and so many hearts their freshness, he is a consolation, 
because of his continued effort, his craftsmanship, and his charity. 


Jn God 
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R. LUCAS’S contention that “ it will always be a poor sort of biography that 

is interested less in human beings for their own sakes than to prove some thesis 
or other ” finds ample proof in Mrs. Powell’s and Mr. Fausset’s books. To be sure, 
the former of these does not set out to be so much biography as “ theory,” but the 
biographical parts are the most interesting and the best done. Is it not always the 
trouble with these theorists that they recount in language few will ever learn things 
no teaching is needed to tell anyone ? Mrs. Powell takes, for instance, two paragraphs 
and a piece of poetry to say, what is quite clear, that poetry cannot be written while 
you are undergoing the experience that causes it. It is this bane of dressing up firs as 
Christmas trees that deludes our philosophers and seeks to dazzle us. The reader of 
Mrs, Powell’s book is confronted, in the first fifty pages, with theories and illustra- 
tions of theories from Byron, Lessing, Flecker, Bowles, Addison, Galsworthy, 
Arnold, Schopenhauer, Reynolds, Van Gogh, Shelley and Dr. Sanctis. It speaks well 
for the author’s erudition that she is able to adduce so many examples, but the truth 
is, their presence serves not to illustrate but blur. It was her duty, instead of present- 
ing these men’s theories and showing in what they were right or wrong, to provide 
the reader (having first assimilated them herself) with such a clear exposition that he 
can, of his own, judge these men when he comes to them ; if he does not, his mind 
will be the easier. It is only fair to say that, if this first chapter with its “‘ Reality is 
knowable in the individual consciousness” and so on, only conceals and offers old 
axioms under a new esthetic, the last, where she discusses her doubts as to Croce’s uni- 
versal application, is in every way enlightening. In between, in the light of this esthetic 
and causing its final adjustment, are six studies of the English romantics, and in these 
Mrs. Powell shows herself a critic of alert perception and easy communication. She 
is particularly good on Wordsworth, though I do not think she lays enough stress on 
the artist as opposed to the poet in him. Quite as much of his theory of language was 
due to reaction from the Augustan era as to any overwhelming appreciation and desire 
for the dalesmen’s dialect. But in simple style she can sum up and, as it were, lock 
with a key (which she hands to us) all the loose ideas we have had ; “ he was strong 
enough to live with his feelings until, later than most men, he found the power to 
express, as contrasted with merely talking about them.” There is as much criticism 
in that sentence as there is poetry in “‘ one impulse from a vernal wood.” She justifies 
his egoism and brings out, too, the eager, more human side of Wordsworth and dis- 


tinguishes him from the black, slightly inappropriate figure most of us see stalking — 


round Buttermere, finding only too literally tongues and sermons in trees and stones. 


So 
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“ His passionate experience of the life of the senses is . . . what keeps Wordsworth’s 
philosophy alive ; as its glory passes from the earth, his poetry fades into anybody’s 
moralising.” It is this sympathy, a critic’s gift shared by Mr. Lucas, that enlivens 
the book and removes her essay on Coleridge from Mr. Fausset’s life of that poet. 
Mrs. Powell contents herself with saying ‘‘ He writes himself down in his dismembered 
state because he cannot perform, alone, the deed of pulling himself together.” 
Mr. Fausset says the same, but with less detachment : “ Coleridge’s temperament 
was too unbalanced to allow it to function healthily.” His touches all tend the same 
way ; there are shafts and galled phrases—he is a “ verbal sensualist ” prone to 
“sickly sensationalism.” It may be true, but with what an absence of sympathy is it 
said ! Mr. Fausset gives indeed no sign of being at one with his subject ; he may not 
know it, but there it is, and I think that explains the peevishness apparent in his book. 
It reads as though, having (modishly enough) his “ theory” of Coleridge—as being of 
a luxuriant effeminacy—all things must bend that way. He definitely Stracheys the 
point when, to gain atmosphere, he observes “‘ Like a girl between two Titan lovers 
Stowey lay, a girl too tender to be wild, too virginal to be profuse ’—and that also 
illustrates the infuriating lapses of taste and the facetious gleams which keep breaking 
through. Again, ‘‘ Sara’s possibilities as a poetic stimulant were never considerable.” 
But, not to lack sympathy myself, these may be but the slippings of his undoubted 
talent for swift and truth-containing phrase. Mr. Fausset has made a sharp figure of 
a vague poet, but his knife had to be cruel to be defined. 

Professor Mackail’s studies, with no pretence at a theory, form a connected and 
balanced whole ; their aim, he says, is ‘‘ to disengage the living and effective poetical 
value of the work of selected English poets and . . . bring that work into its place 
in the organic evolution of English poetry,” and he further adds that ‘‘ Much of what 
is called poetical criticism is obscuration of the poetry by the interposition of an 
opaque or distorting medium.” Mr. Lucas has put it differently, but neither he nor 
the professor will have any truck with reducing poetry “‘to the terms of some philo- 
sophic system or some facile orthodoxy of our own’ and, save for style, one can go to 
these books confident that it is the poet that will obtrude, not Europe’s discarded 
philosophers. Professor Mackail’s study of Shakespeare is masterly in its conciseness, 
in its freedom from theorising combined with insight beyond the facts. He 
manages even to say something that has not been said before and to disclose lines of 
thought hitherto unopened. This and the essay on Pope, that greatly lauded and so 
little loved poet, are the best things in a book which, with the strange exception of the 
William Morris, has almost always new knowledge to offer and new approaches to 
propose ; the exception may be due to Professor Mackail’s having put SO much into 
his other work on the Pre-Raphaelite, that here he seems only to be drawing upon it. 
This volume, which starts with Shakespeare and Fanshawe to Pope, joins in well and 
correctively with Mrs. Powell’s chapters on the greater Romantics, which it amplifies 
and continues to Tennyson. Mr. Lucas’s articles have appeared in The New 


_ Statesman, and are of such quality that at least one prostrate traveller on a wild and 


windy crossing was roused to tear out the page and wedge it in his map-case, as a 


source of friendly and familiar pleasure. Whilst never being hot-headed, Mr. Lucas 
is always whole-hearted ; this may make some find his utterances pontifical, an 


impression heightened by his prose, in which the purple falls not so much into patches 


as vestments. But he follows no fashion and is rarely taken in. He can see through 
_ HLD., and when a trio of acrobats suddenly stand on their heads, he knows that is 
only their way of getting blood to their cheeks. He sees as well as reads, his essays 
_ draw upon life with a sure touch that picks out the attractive from the cheap, the 
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durable from the artificially “ everlasting.” In the studies of Flecker, Drayton and 
Donne (to name a few) one is aware of a sympathy real enough to admit defects— 
though I think, in days when our muses are Methuselahs, it is a little odd to describe 
as an “ aged poet ” one who, three lines back, is in his sixties. There are one or two 
seeming contradictions of opinion in the book, but these are moods ; it is a dull stone 
that never changes, far from sun and rain. Beside the articles there are an essay on 
epitaphs and a consideration of The Progress of Poetry, each in its own way excellent. 
Mr. Lucas is one of the few writers who dare to regard the ceaseless output of books 
with anything but a professed cheerfulness ; he is ‘‘ oppressed beneath the growing 
weight of the past ” and “‘ finds the dead already outnumber the living.” But instead 
of feeling the need, then, to be more living, this inclines Mr. Lucas to put himself 
with the shades. The book, indeed, firmly expresses the spirit of the more intelligent 
side of the age ; there is prose and there are sentences that make one glad of it beyond 
its avowed object. 

Mr. Wilson’s methods of ascription to Dekker do not seem to me conclusive, but 
that, to all but a few, will be small matter. One realises how healthy the undergrowth 
must have been when a scribbler, as Dekker here was, doing hack work, could begin 
his dedication with “‘ Books are but poore gifts, yet kings receive them ; upon which 
I presume, you will not turne this out of doores,” and continues with “ I have clapt 
the cognisance of your name, on these scribbled papers, it is their livery.’’ The 
description of Queen Elizabeth’s death in The Wonderfull Yeare is extremely vivid, 
fraught with all the imagery Dekker could command, yet tremendously sincere, so 
that it shows like the beating of a heart beneath brocaded cloth: ‘‘ Her Herse as it was 
borne seemed to be an Iland swimming in tears, about her death-bed none ; for her 
departure was so sudden and strange, that men knew not how to weepe, because they 
had never been taught to shed tears of that making.”’ The pamphlets also show that, 
richly talented as the author was, like most journalists, he knew not when to stop ; in 
his festivities (though there are few here) too many flags are flying, and in his grisly 
passages, there is too bright a torch in the charnel. But the book is a pleasant and 
endearing one to possess, both for the skull on page 176, wearing his bay with a 
difference—* What, do we grow fantasticall in death ?’—and for such drum-rolls as 
the “strange shapes that this Protean Climactericall yeare hath metamorphosed 
himself into” and ‘‘ Night walks at the heels of the day, and sorrow enters (like a 
tavern bill) at the taile of our pleasure.’’ The Elizabethans could turn out sentences 
like this by the page, but General Hickson thinks Bacon wrote it all. The Prince of 
Poets, let me say, is entirely delightful. It has a frontispiece of Francis Bacon, a 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth, and concerns “‘ the Shaker of the Spear of Wisdom,” 
which explains the presence of photographs of Pallas Athene and a London club. It 
is, in fact, a resurrection of the theory that the Queen was the mother of Shakespeare, 
who, in any case, was Bacon. But of course, what’s in a name ?, for the poet also wrote 
as Lyly, Lodge, Greene, Nash, Marlowe, Spenser, Cervantes and Montaigne. We are 
thus able on the opening pages to concede our sole agreements with the story— 
that “ his pen was never idle” and that, as the Brigadier says in English so free from 
pedantry, ** One thing is certain. Somebody has been gulled.”’ As a piece of research, 
it is shaky ; as a contribution to criticism it is more abysmal than profound, but as a 
work of fiction, it is enthralling, and were I not at the moment occupied in proving 


that Wordsworth, besides being Shell It te B d 
should still be reading it. g Shelley, also wrote Byron and Hannah More, I 
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THE LIFE OF RACINE. By Mary Ducraux (A. Mary F. Robinson). Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LAURENCE STERNE. ~By Wizzur L. Cross, 
Sterling Professor of English in Yale University. A new edition in which are 
included many letters never before printed, with reproductions of the original 
manuscripts. Two volumes. Newhaven: Yale University Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press. 315. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: BYRON—A CONFLICT. By Joun 
Drinkwater. Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 


GOETHE AND BYRON. By J. G. Rosertson, Professor of German in the 
University of London. (Publications of the English Goethe Society. New 
Series—Vol. IT). Published for the Society by Alexander Moring. 


Li is a sign of the times and of a changing taste that such a book as Mme. Duclaux’s 
should be written in English. Of all the great poets Racine, for generations, has 
appealed least to the English heart. Of recent times the tide has been changing and 
some eminent English critics have spoken of Racine in language worthy of him. But 
while admiring Racine they have always been fully conscious of what it was the 
average English reader did not like in him. Unlike her predecessors, Mme. Duclaux 
takes Racine for granted as the French do, and this is one of the most remarkable 
features of her otherwise very English book. English critics when they admire Racine 
admire him chiefly either for the logical beauty of his dramatic construction, or for 
those rare drops of distilled poetic beauty which make Racine so beautifully present- 
able a poet in quotations. When the French speak of him they think least of all of 
these two qualities. For the logical construction of a play like Andromaque is only a 
common feature of the grand siécle, a necessary characteristic of the classical style, not 
a personal trait of Racine’s ; while lines like ““ Ariane, masoeur” . . . are only the 
rarest and most exceptional aspect of his genius. What the French admire in Racine 
is the humanity and the realism of his presentation of the passions, the delicate truth- 
fulness and life-likeness of his psychology. Mme. Duclaux concentrates on this 
delicacy and truthfulness of the art of Racine, on his humanity and his vitality, and 
this may be the best way to make him acceptable to a prejudiced public. As his French 
critics are wont to do she tries to place his plays in his life, to bring out their actuality, 
their close relations to the life around him and to his own inner life. Mme. Duclaux 
succeeds in making Racine eminently human, both as a man and asa poet. She speaks 
of him with genuine personal sympathy, and makes us feel towards him as warmly as 
we are able to feel for a bewigged and Jansenistic subject of Louis XIV. The personal 
touch, the reminiscences of a personal romance of the biographer with the poet are 


_ everywhere apparent and contribute to the human and sympathetic character of the 


book. It is a most enjoyable one, written in an easy style, without either pedantry or 


affectation. One is constantly reminded that the author herself is a true and delicate 


poet. The book must be in every way very useful to the rapprochement of England 


_ with Racine ; and even if—as I am told—the poet was by no means as amiable and 


lovable as Mme. Duclaux makes him, this is hardly a defect, for it is more important 
to love a poet than to know him ; nor can we really (in any valuable sense of the word) 
know him before we love him. 
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It is much more difficult to love the hero of Professor Wilbur Cross’s two see apes 
It may be an idiosyncrasy, but I cannot help feeling something distinctly sapere 
in the personality of Sterne. He was one of those few great writers who vanes a 
unmistakably first class genius with an equally unmistakable smallness of soul. 1ewe 
merely as a master of words, as a literary artist, his place is so high, that it was not 
absurd of Goethe to mention him by the side of Shakespeare. His historical import- 
ance can hardly be exaggerated. German Romanticism would have been very different 
without the example of Sterne, and in Russia Tristram Shandy is to-day a stronger 
and more living influence than War and Peace, or Crime and Punishment. For sheer 
originality and command of language Sterne is among the very greatest. But this is 
not all, and the moment one comes to compare him as a whole to the great humourists 
and satirists whose rival he liked to consider himself—to Rabelais, Cervantes and 
Swift—the comparison sounds like blasphemy. For those were men and Sterne was 
not. And one has only to wonder at the strange forces of nature that should have thus 
coupled artistic greatness with human smallness. Professor Cross does his best to 
shield Sterne from his detractors. Fortunately his defence consists of mere argument 
and does not stoop to the suppression or slurring over of unpleasant facts. And no 
argument can make Sterne emerge less contemptible than he does from his biographer’s 
detailed and well documented account of his first visit to London after the success of 
Tristram Shandy. He is simply beneath moral appreciation. Nor does Professor 
Cross’s argument convince one in the affair of his behaviour towards his mother. 
Even Professor Cross, after quoting Sterne’s letter on the subject which is produced 
as the only piece of evidence in his favour, has to admit that “ to say the truth Sterne’s 
vindication of himself taken in the whole does not leave the best impression of his 
own character.” “‘ A man of finer grain,” he concedes, would have acted and written 
differently. After all, there is no reason to quarrel with Byron for saying that Sterne 
“ preferred whining over a dead ass to relieving a living mother.” 

Mr. Drinkwater’s life of Byron produces a strange impression. The size, the 
unwieldy shape, the complicated title—are already enough to make the reader sus- 
picious. If Mr. Drinkwater’s intention was to write a “ definitive ” life of Byron he 
has most undoubtedly failed in it. His book is a failure first of all because it can hardly 
be described as a book. It is formless and shapeless. But its worst defect is its con- 
troversial tone sustained from beginning to end. Mr. Drinkwater is all the time 
quarrelling with hypothetic and invisible enemies of Byron who have failed to under- 
stand the poet in the right way. It is doubtful, however, that the author, a typical 
representative of English Post-Victorian middle-class idealism, is exactly the right 
man to interpret so characteristic a product of pre-Victorian aristocratic civilisation 
as was Byron. Mr. Drinkwater’s general attitude to him is founded on that hero- 
worship of poets which is, in this country, an outcome in the recent changes 
in the English education. The poet qua poet is entitled to a preferential moral 
treatment in respect to his fellow-creatures. Whenever Byron comes in conflict 
with inferior beings, or whenever such inferior beings as Lady Blessington 
or Trelawny dare to be insufficiently reverent towards him, Mr. Drinkwater falls on 
them with all the might of his indignation. It is interesting to note the only time when 
Mr. Drinkwater gets seriously angry with his hero—it is when Byron himself shows — 
himself insufficiently reverent towards another poet, whom probably Mr. Drinkwater 
regar ds as his superior—Keats. He describes Byron’s observations on Keats as ‘‘ the 
most discreditable incident in Byron’s literary career.”” Here Mr. Drinkwater’s sense 
of humour, in general a rather unreliable servant, finally abandons him. That when 
Keats died Byron should have to a certain extent relented of the expressions he used 
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about Keats in his letters to Murray does not in the least prove that he was 
ashamed of himself as Mr. Drinkwater supposes. There is nothing extraordinary 
in not using strong language one had used about a living man, when that man is dead. 
We usually moderate our tone in speaking even of our political enemies when they die. 
As for Byron’s strongly disliking Keats’s poetry, there was nothing more reprehensible 
in it than there would be, say, in Mr. Drinkwater’s strongly objecting to the poetry of 
Mr. Eliot. Conservatism of poetical taste is not a deadly sin, though it is a serious 
defect in a Critic. But Byron was not a critic, and had the right to say what he thought 
in his private correspondence, even about a poet who has come to be idolized, at his 
own expense. 

I do not want to say that Mr. Drinkwater’s book has no merits. It is quite readable, 
even though one would often like it shorter. The character of Byron does not come 
out particularly convincingly, but some of the minor characters, such as Mrs. Byron 
(the poet’s mother), Moore, Dallas, and Lady Oxford move about very vividly. Even 
Mr. Drinkwater’s lack of humour is not entirely unwelcome at a time when the masters 
of modern English biography have made it easy for the lowest journalist to show off 
a flippant irony at the expense of the great. But, as I have said, the unnecessarily 
controversial character of the book is calculated to exasperate. Least of all, however, 
perhaps in the chapter that is entitled Controversy, and that is devoted to the relations 
of Byron with Augusta Leigh. It is not quite clear, however, that it was necessary to 
discuss the subject at a length that is out of all proportion to the general scale of the 
book, for after all the result is nothing but a new state of docta ignorantia—Mc. 
Drinkwater’s verdict is not proven, and the fifty-seven pages of the chapter add nothing 
to our final conception of the character of Byron. The main object of Mr. 
Drinkwater is to destroy the Byron “ of sentimental eulogy,” and to create a real, 
more human, and less sensational Byron. Mr. Drinkwater makes the poet look some- 
thing like his Don Juan, or like the ‘‘ natural man ”’ of Rousseau in the shape of an 
English Peer of the Regency—a conception not in itself entirely wrong, but which, in 
my opinion, Mr. Drinkwater has failed to present with sufficient convincingness. In 
the process of uncovering the “ natural ”’ Byron, Mr. Drinkwater has entirely ignored 


_ the Byron of European reputation, the Byron who was a great historical fact of his 


times, and who had not only greater historical importance, but after all even greater 
reality, than the Byron of actual life. For the “ real ” Byron was a reality only to his 
nearest acquaintances (not even to all of them, not for instance to Lady Caroline 


_ Lamb) and to his latter-day biographers and their readers. ‘The legendary Byron was 


a 


x 


— 


» 


_ Century. 


AN 


a phase, a stage, an event of immense importance in the mental history of European 
mankind, a phenomenon infinitely more important than the young peer who fre- 
quented Lady Melbourne and Lady Jersey. 

The history of the legendary Byron is touched on in the interesting book of 
Professor Robertson. Goethe was certainly one of the most responsible begetters of 
the Byronic legend, and a clear and exhausting account of the great German’s utter- 
ances on the Euphorion of his imagination is an important page of European history. 


i In them, as in almost all the judgments of the old Goethe, it is particularly evident 


to what a degree these judgments were creative rather than critical. Goethe’s criti- 
cisms are always pure creations from his own brain, only slightly stimulated by im- 
pressions of reality ; his genius was too fertile and too rich to depend on blosse 
Tatsachen—mere facts, and in this he was the true spiritual father of the Nineteenth 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GARDENING BOOKS. By E. S. Roxpz. Hopkinson. 
155. 

GARDENS. By J.C.N. Forestier. Scribner’s. {2 12s. 6d. 

CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE. By W. P. Pycrarr. Hutchinson. 21s. 


NATURE FROM THE HIGHWAYS. By H. Mortimer Barren. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 


ISS ROHDE concludes No. 5 of the Aldine Library, The Old English 
M Gacenine Books, with a bibliography of nearly a hundred gardening manuals, as 
opposed to herbals, published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; while her 
own text, which is somewhat scanty in proportion to-her excerpts, is an enthusiastic 
appreciation not only of the “ garden enclosed ” of Elizabethan and Stuart times, but 
also of the homely and mellow literature connected with it. She suggests that “ to 
read these worn calf-bound volumes is to be led round a much-loved garden by a 
leisurely old gentleman, whose simplicity of manner effectually conceals a knowledge 
of plants which is only excelled by his love for them ” ; and one becomes aware of a 
similar guidance in her commentary, which is illustrated by photographic repro- 
ductions, and very good ones, of the original title pages, plans, mazes, knot-gardens, 
and so forth, which might be taken as models by anyone desirous of reconstructing 
one of the small Elizabethan or Stuart gardens of the past. In these days of unrest it 
might perhaps be a little more difficult to reconstruct the gardener, who, ““ had not 
need to be an idle or lazie lubber . . . but one that is religious, honest, skilful in 
that facultie, and therewithall painfull.’ The latest of the old gardening worthies to 
be dealt with in Miss Rohde’s book is John Evelyn, whose Compleat Gardener, a 
translation of the six-volume work of De La Quintinye, the famous “ Chief Director 
of All the Gardens ” to the Grand Monarch, marks the parting of the ways between 
the formal “ garden enclosed ” of the Elizabethans, and the more flamboyant French 
fashions, which were to evolve into the “ landscape gardens ” of the two succeeding 
centuries. According to Mons. Forestier, the tendency to-day is to revert to formalism, 
towards “ directness, order and regularity of design, a reflection of our simpler 
habits.” His large volume Gardens is admirably produced, and is embellished by 
plans and line drawings which for the most part deal with essays in garden design 
carried out on the Mediterranean littoral. Whether simplicity. is encouraged by 
pavements and benches of enamelled tiles, by chastely sculptured fountains, or by 
rose arbours with beams “‘ painted black and supported by ancient columns of white 
marble,” is a question which might profitably be discussed between a Mediterranean 
and a Nordic philosopher ; but the ideal garden in these less favoured latitudes is, 
one would fain believe, devoid of such banalities as artificial lakes, rivers and ruins, 
as well as of such nightmare vistas as “‘ (trees) all planted in such rows that which 
way soever a man shall cast his eyes yet hee shall see the trees every way stand in 
rowes, making squares, alleyes and devisions, according to a man’s imagination.” 

I am inclined to place Mr. Mortimer Batten’s Nature from the Highways on a 
special shelf in my book-case alongside of Gilbert and Brook’s Secrets of Bird Life— 
by reason of its cheerful humour ; which is as good as saying that Mr. Batten is a 
naturalist who is as suggestive as he is entertaining. His photographs I consider 
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unworthy of his text, and his chapter headings, journalistic clichés, such as 
rf Wanderers of the Wilderness,” ‘‘ Pirates of the Glen,” and “ Nature’s Voices of the 
Night,” still less worthy. I am aware, probably no one better, of the difficulty of 
securing satisfactory values, let alone satisfactory composition in photographs of 
small wild mammals ; but, seeing that the modern photographic dry plate is at least 
twice as fast, and twice as orthochromatic, as was the plate of say twenty 
years ago, one would expect to find in the work of the modern nature photographer 
a greater advance towards pictures which a painter would find tolerable. The natura- 
list whose lot is cast north of the Tweed has a more picturesque and more showy 
fauna to deal with than the southron. Except for certain wild tracts in Wales and the 
West Country, which have yet to produce a native writer of distinction, there is no 
part of Great Britain so rich in wild life as the uncultivable portion of Scotland. 
This affords a last stronghold to the Golden Eagle and the Wild Cat, to a well-marked 
sub-species of the Red Deer, to the Roe Deer, and to the Mountain Hare. The 
Scottish archipelago is notably deficient in bats, can only provide sporadic East 
coast records of the Harvest Mouse, and is altogether uncongenial to the Dormouse ; 
but for these deficiencies the naturalist can find compensation in the number of 
insular races of other small deer, such as shrews, meadow-mice and field-mice, 
recently identified from the Western Isles. 

Mr. Batten devotes several of his essays to those peculiarly engaging carnivores, 
the badger, otter, stoat and weasel, which would seem to be maintaining themselves 
well in the Southern Uplands. His chapter “‘ The Stoat in the Bothie ” will be read 
with delight by those few naturalists who can recall similar experiences, while the 
many who have concerned themselves with the ways of hares will envy him his close 
familiarity with the mountain species. 

The coloration of living creatures is a subject on which comparatively little popular 
literature has been published. Beddard, Poulton and Newbiggin are the only three 
British authors I can recall who have written general surveys of the problems in- 
volved, and Mr. Pycraft’s Camouflage in Nature is to be welcomed not only as handy 
and up-to-date résumé of previously published observations, but also as embodying 
some novel suggestions as to sexual selection. In his concluding chapters he advances 
the theory that brilliant coloration in the male, e.g., the “ display ” of birds, excites 
in the female conditions which favour impregnation. The survival of the race thus 
depends on the female eye being captivated, and the female organism being stimu- 
lated by gaudy hues and patterns in movement. But sexual selection in the 
Darwinian sense, which postulates esthetic sensibility in the female to determine her 
choice of a mate, must be abandoned. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pycraft will take his 
courage in both hands, and work out the bearings of this theory on the evolution of 
man. 

Mr. Pycraft leaves the subjects of protective coloration, mimicry and warning 
coloration much as he found them, and occasionally falls into errors, from which the 
field naturalist, with whom he is somewhat impatient, might have saved him. He is 
weak, for example, on tadpoles. He tells us that “ while the tadpoles of our common 

frog, and of the toads, are black, the larva of the newt is semi-transparent and longi- 
 tudinally striped.” The tadpole of the Common Frog passes from black to olive, 
acquiring at the same time a light ventral surface dusted with gold specks ; while the 
_ tadpole of the Common Frog remains black throughout the whole of its existence as a 
tadpole. The tadpole of the Common Newt is, on its first hatching from the egg, 
almost black. It emerges as two dark lines (the first phase of its backbone and alimen- 
4 tary canal), and three anterior dark specks (the first phases of its mouth and eyes). 
* 
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In this protective dress it sinks to the ooze, and it remains there until it is ready for a 
free-swimming existence, at which stage, except for its copper eyes, and the food it is 
digesting, it is as transparent as glass. 

Mr. Pycraft is also in error in stating that there are no details available as to the 
habits and habitats of the Okapi. Details as to both are to be found in Christy’s 
Big Game and Pygmi (1924). 

Nor does he seem to realise that the stink-glands in the “‘ protectively coloured ”’ 
and carnivorous Stoat and Weasel, are employed for offensive as well as for defensive 
purposes ; and are, proportionately to the size of the animals, as noisome as those of 
the “‘ warningly coloured ” and omnivorous skunks, 

But these are but slight blemishes in a book of considerable value covering a very 
wide and difficult subject. Mr. Pycraft rightly points out that coloration can only be 
regarded as protective, when it is associated with protective behaviour, and assisted 
by environment. This is a reasonable answer to those who call museum naturalists 
rude names because their theories do not cover all the observed facts. He rightly 
emphasizes, too, the distinction between pigmentary colours (paints) and structural 
colours (sheens). The former are in many cases stable, the latter, e.g., in dragonflies, 
notoriously the reverse, since they are dependent on the structure and stresses of 
living tissue. He might perhaps have laid more stress on the time-factor in evolution. 
The resemblance, for instance, between an Orange-tip in the position of rest and the 
flowering portion of an umbelliferous plant is remarkable, but I am not aware of any 
modern having ever discovered an Orange-tip resting on an umbelliferous plant. 
I am, at the same time, quite ready to admit that an Orange-tip of say, 100,000 years 
ago, might have done so as a matter of course. Mr. Pycraft holds that “ the male 
always, in all groups of animals, leads in the evolution of new characters,” and if this 
is so, one could imagine that the greenish chequering of the under wings in Orange- 
tips, which is common to both sexes, existed earlier than the orange splashes on the 
upper wings of the male, and that the “ all sulphur ” ground of the Mediterranean 
form represents a still later modification. Camouflage in Nature is, on the whole, well 
produced, though from the nature of the subject it should have had many more 
coloured illustrations, and a very much better index. 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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WELLINGTON. By the Hon. Joun Forrescug. Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. 
STEWART HEADLAM. By F. G. Berrany. John Murray. tos. 6d. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. By Viora Tree. The Hogarth Press. 18s. 
PATIENCE. By BeNnjaMIN VALLoTToN. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

FORENSIC FABLES. By “O.” Butterworth & Company. 2s. 6d. 


Li it had not been in the safe hands of Mr. Fortescue, there might have been some 
doubt as to whether there was room for another book on the Great Duke. So often 
those who have the knowledge are not too articulate, and the vocal are apt to be the 
least informed. His Wellington is a masterpiece of selection. It is no mean feat to give 
an adequate study of so full a life in 250 pages of comfortable print. I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Fortescue underrates the Duke as a politician. He seems rather to share 
in the conventional view that his participation in political life was a mistake ; but 
then Mr. Fortescue takes rather the soldier’s view of politics—as a puzzling and dis- 
concerting series of intrigues, of which the plain man can make little. The verdict 
is that his “ gifts were not such as to make him a successful ruler of England in the 
early nineteenth century.” This is qualified by a remark, the meaning of which—it 

may be due to my own density—entirely eludes me : 
If the gold in California and Ballarat had been discovered in 1820 instead of 1849 

. . . he might have come down to us as a statesman. 


The view that he was a mere reactionary is surely wrong. In the course of his 
political career he had to face three occasions of serious crisis—the great Reform Bill, 
Catholic Emancipation, and Free Trade. On each he rendered the greatest possible 
service to his country and displayed pre-eminently the highest qualities of States- 
manship. The Duke’s sympathies were not with reform—but though no one was less 
a democrat, he realised that there always came a point in affairs at which the genuine 
sentiments of the country could not be ignored. 

It is too often forgotten that Wellington as a young man had had the great advan- 
tage of direct contact with politics. His experience in the Trish House of Commons 
may not have been without its uses to the future Prime Minister of England. But 
Mr. Fortescue finds fault with his subject, less for his political faults than for his 
virtues. In writing “ the battle over Reform to us in these days makes such strange 
reading” his surprise seems to be not that there was opposition to such an obvious 
measure of political justice, but that it should have found such strenuous support. 
To him even Protection seems still a practical proposition, and doubts may even be 
detected as to Catholic Emancipation. If Wellington’s military training made him 
arbitrary on occasion, it kept him cool under fire. When asked by an anxious colleague 
whether he was ever kept awake by anxiety, he said, “No, I don’t like lying awake, 
it does no good, so I make a point never to lie awake.” What could be simpler? 

His great friend, Lady Salisbury, wrote of him : 

The Duke has certainly a nervous horror of the annoyance he endures from the 

ultra Tories, far greater than any he feels of the Radicals. 


In fact the Duke was the first of his party to see that the old Die-hard Tories had had 
their day, and that the time had gone by when the country could be ruled solely in 


the interests of the landed class. At any rate, for one measure all parties owe him 
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gratitude, of which we are properly reminded. His short administration produced one 
Act of supreme importance, namely, the Act for the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police, the origin of our admirable system of constabulary. 5 
One is very glad to see the myth that he was indifferent to the welfare of his troops 
finally disposed of. If he spoke of them sometimes very frankly, he would not allow 
anyone else to do so, and “ never met a man who had served under him without giving 
him a sovereign.” Also, “‘ the most important measures for the amelioration of the 
soldiers’ lot ”—though carried out by a Whig Minister—had “ beyond all question 
Wellington’s thorough approval,” and “ were very likely at his own instance.” In 
India, he set the example of looking after his soldiers himself, whether in sickness or 
in health, and realising that an army fights on its stomach, he always took care it should 
not be an empty one. In the Peninsula, he raised the standard not merely of pro- 
fessional skill but also of ‘‘ moral conduct.”’ Looting was severely dealt with, and his 
army paid for what they had. In the result, 
Soult’s poor soldiers staggered away half starving . . . while the British followed 
them knee deep in mud and drenched to their skins, it is true, but with stomachs full, 
waggons loaded and teams complete. 


It is true both armies lived on the country, but Wellington’s paid, which made all the 
difference. 

The story of Waterloo can never be told too often. The latest version satisfies us 
that ‘“ the victory was all Wellington’s.” With an indifferent army it required extra- 
ordinary nerve to accept battle : ‘‘ Wherever danger was greatest he was on the spot 
serene and confident on his thorough-bred chestnut horse.’ It was no unfounded 
claim when he said to Creevy at Brussels the next day : 

It has been a damned near thing—the nearest run thing that ever you saw in your life. 

By God, I don’t think it could have been done if I had not been there. 


His private life is dealt with with great discretion. He was one who could say, 
* Publish and be damned,” without fear. The more one knows, the clearer emerges a 
delightfully human and kindly personality. It is a pity that so interesting a book has 
not an index. 

Mr. Stewart Headlam seems to have been an ill-balanced excitable man, who 
proved a very angular personality as a curate in the round hole of the Anglican 
Church. If it is not taken too seriously a good deal of entertainment can be derived 
from Mr. Bettany’s biography. Mr. Headlam’s heroic attempt to convert Archbishop 
‘Temple to the Ballet as a moral influence should not be missed. He got little sympathy 
and in the end Temple writes : 


The Bishop of London regrets that Mr. Stewart Headlam appears to be doing very 
serious mischief, and holding that opinion the Bishop is not able to give Mr. Headlam 
any facilities for doing more mischief. 


His Church and Stage Guild was an alliance well described as “‘ an attempt to make 
reluctant ballet-girls drink weak tea.” Irving would not have it. The actors sniffed 
at the Music Hall artists, and both at the Ballet, and at last little was left but the 
ladies. “ Jolly John Nash,” that twinkling star of the Halls, never missed a meeting, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, who was then practising public speaking at the expense of 
a variety of audiences, gives an amusing account of him. He 


always spoke, and though no man could have been more in earnest, the force of habit 
was so strong in him that he punctuated each sentence with the old lively wink and 


twitch of the corner of his mouth, just as he did when h the glories of 
and pretended to be no end of a ee Gm ne ong the pierce oF 
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But poor Mr. Headlam loved hopeless causes, and on the rare occasions when he 
found a good one, spoilt it by over-statement. If public opinion could not be annoyed 
in any other way, he had a foible for bailing out undesirable criminals. He was even 
accused of having liberated Jane Cakebread, a Victorian drunkard of European 
reputation. This annoyed him very much, not, I fancy, because he had not added 
her to his collection of bailees, but because the idea had not occurred to him. 

The taste for reading “ letters ”’ is certainly on the increase. It is a sign of the frank- 
ness of the times. If it was not for the demoded traditions of honour I suppose we 
should all like to read one another’s letters, but the old collections styled ‘‘ So-and-so’s 
Life and Letters,” with Victorian reticence contained only those we should have 
skipped. Nowadays the more personal and intimate these effusions are, and the more 
obviously written for private perusal, the more certain are they to be printed. Miss 
Viola Tree’s, and those of her many correspondents, are not bad specimens of their 
kind. They tell us how she went to Italy to find a voice and came back without it, to be 
married. In one particular they have an unique attraction, as they show all her 
correspondents at their best. The charming and kindly humorous notes of Lord 
Oxford lend the book distinction. 

Time was when the moral tale supplied a nursery want. The children read them 
with great edification, and considerable enjoyment. Patience is a grim lesson for those 
of riper years. It is an amazing story of patient heroism under almost intolerable 
conditions. Its study would humble the most complacent. Froidevaux was a Swiss 
watchmaker who enlisted in the French Foreign Legion during the War. Through 
what seemed at the time a trifling accident, he was the victim of acute blood- 
poisoning, and in the end after forty-seven operations, survives, with little left, but 
in his own words, “ a poor soul trying at all costs to hold out.’”’ While in hospital, a 
maimed trunk, bereft of limbs, he meets a blind fellow-patient. Seeing his depression, 
he tells him : 

my story in detail, my disappointments, my forty-seven operations without the minor 

ones, and he felt my stumps. I told him of my determination to stick it, and not to 

grumble much. 
He adds, “ itimpressed him.”” Small wonder, the unconscious pathos of that “ much ” 
would move an idealist. 
The poor blind man grew calm, and little by little he got to be one of the jolliest 
companions I ever knew. 


and as for the others : 
We understood one another like jolly brothers, we helped one another, cheered each 
other up and shared everything. One lent his eyes, another his legs and a third his good 
will, and so we spent a happy Christmas. 


The best prescription for the self-centred and neurotic of both sexes would be a 


humble and contrite study of Albert Froidevaux’s story. 
_ Forensic Fables, by “‘ O,”’ though composed for the education of the Bar, of which 
“OQ” is a distinguished member, appeal to all with a sense of humour. The illustra- 


tions are as amusing as the text, which is no small praise. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY : A Comedy in Three Acts. By FREDERICK 
LonspaLeE. Collins. 5s. 


RED OLEANDERS: A Drama in One Act. By RaBinDRANATH TaGorE. Mac- 
millan. 55. 


WAT TYLER AND OTHER PLAYS. By Hatcorr Grover. Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. By JoHN MaserieLp. Heinemann. 6s. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD: A Stage Piece. By Ciemence Dane. Heinemann. 
6s. 


ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS, DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, and 
WELDED. By EuceNne O’NEILL. Cape._ 7s. 6d. 


f fale Last of Mrs. Cheyney ought to be acted in front of the Albert Memorial to an 
audience of Chelsea Pensioners. It is mostly decayed Wilde, though Mr. Shaw 
has unconsciously embellished it with an extraordinary butler, the depraved and 
unacknowledged brother of William in You Never Can Tell. The play has been made 
a popular success chiefly by that admirable comedienne Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who shows 
such mastery (over a part which has nothing to do with the plot) that she persuades 
the world it is listening to a witty play. There is one clever feature, the letter written 
by Lord Elton to Mrs. Cheyney in which he warns her of the vices afflicting all the 
other characters. For the rest, this is the hundredth exposition of the daring and 
touching theory that a woman may be so nice and true-hearted that though she will 
steal her hostess’s pearls she will face prison rather than ‘“‘ immorality.” To secure 
this thrill complicated machinery is erected: Lord Dilling forces his cousin to change 
bedrooms with him but also to leave her cherished pearls in her former room 
(“Tl look after them,” says he subtly). Then all is ready for the great pyjama-scene. 
Needless to add, there is a huge cheque, which, as always, is torn disdainfully “‘ into 
small pieces.”’ There is a constant implication that most of the characters are weaving 
casual and numberless liaisons when not engaged in the epigram-factory. And such 
epigrams ! “‘ He has a reputation with women that is extremely bad, consequently as 
hope is a quality possessed by all women, women ask him everywhere.” “ Who the 
devil told those women that they could sing?” ‘‘ Their music teacher, my lady, 
when she found they had the money to pay in advance.” But Mr. Lonsdale takes no 
chances : he employs the disarmingly naive device of telling you that these epigrams 
are good. To the music-lesson joke Lady Joan replies “ I like that. May I use it as 
my own ?”’ When Mr. Lonsdale meets Oscar Wilde (in whatever Elysium) may I be 
there to see ! 

In Red Oleanders Dr. Tagore shows his usual qualities : though the purport of the 
whole escapes a Westerner unless he has seen the author’s explanatory letter to the 
Press, the dialogue ever and anon shows wonderful beauty and piercing wisdom : 
the play is a haystack full of needles. A king, immured behind a lattice and busied 
with mysterious but apparently momentous tasks—mostly lifting bars of gold and 
Squeezing people to death—is interviewed through the lattice by sundry enigmatic 
persons who drift in and out, conveying an indeterminate feeling of tension. In the 
end the workpeople revolt and the king emerges to help them smash everything. Asa 
drama in any European (even the Maeterlinckian) sense Red Oleanders is out of the 


PLAYS ofa 


question ; but it is a notable work for two reasons. First, it contains marvellous 
flashes. Gékul exclaims to Nandini: “ Turn this way, woman! Who are you? 
I’ve never yet been able to understand you.” She answers : “ I’m nothing more than 
what you see. What need have you to understand me?” And this is even better : 
Antiquarian : To extract the essential from the diluted, is what scholars aim at. 


Professor : But not what God in His creation aims at. He respects the fruit stones 
that are hard, but rejoices in the pulp that is sweet. 


The other point may seem far-fetched. But this kind of work provides the best means 
whereby we Occidentals may understand Russian literature. Dostoevsky and T’chehov 
stand half-way between the mercilessly clear thinking, the moral lucidity, the sense of 
structure which are our dramatic ideals, and the lovely plangent elusiveness of Tagore. 
There are here three volumes of historical plays by distinguished authors ; but 
they have little in common save a just estimate of the proper relation between objective 
history and dramatic composition. Much the best are two of Mr. Glover’s: Wat Tyler 
and The King’s fewry show remarkable merit—massively picturesque background, 
well-managed and winning local colour, an adroit treatment of individual action and 
interest, whether the individuals are the centre of the story or figures that flit by for a 
moment. Tyler in the one, Eleazer in the other, command the complex situation 
zsthetically as well as theoretically ; yet the numerous minor people—those incidental 
Toms, Dicks and Harrys, the bowmen, prelates, and chancellors—without which no 
respectable historical play seems possible—are delightfully orchestrated. Mr. Glover’s 
chief merit, indeed, is the muscular ease with which he swings his vast material ; 
the next is his enviable historical sense—while you read him your sensation of the 
period is as intimate as that of a pervasive scent or of a fabric beneath your finger-tips. 
Concerning the third play in his volume, Hail Cesar !, I must say little ; for, beyond 
the fact that it treats the early history of Ireland, I find it impossible to understand. 
“ For such, licence within my purposes, the throne for you to offer!” “‘ These are 
the terms, which you rejecting, good-bye, last Norman kick.” It is unaccountable 
that this horror of great darkness should be bound up with two admirable dramas. 
Mr. Masefield’s play is naturally somewhat difficult to judge because the unique 
momentousness of its theme distracts one. If we think it good, is that because of the 
subject ? If bad, is it because no one can “ do justice” to the subject ? I think, 
however, that though the play is composed on conventional lines, it is excellent. 
The central figure is a radiant nullity—all the strictly dramatic impressiveness arises 
from what the other persons say about Him. The dialogue throughout shows a 
dignified plainness which is exactly right. There are two less conventional elements, 
though even these are by now half-conventional. Since Le Procurateur de Fudée and 
Caesar and Cleopatra one could prophesy how any playwright would deal with Herod : 
Farewell, Lady Procula. Cultivate, I beg you, a charming defiance to all these 
lunacies. I always say that man has only two compensations in this climate—buttered 
quails and poetry. The quails end in indigestion and the poetry in religion. I can 
never make up my mind which it is that poisons the liver, the quails or the poetry. 
But I must go. Thank you, Pilate, for your charming, charming courtesy. By the way, 
do you think your people could advance me a little money on the security of the 
fisheries ? 


The other element is the very beautiful pensive lyrics of the Chorus : 
Sometimes I think that every earthly thing 
Holds the three seeds of prophet, priest and king ; 
Of sceptre and of censer and of wing, 
Fiery and brooding wing, 
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and those exquisite stanzas beginning “In the west lands, good for apples.” In 
Naboth’s Vineyard Miss Clemence Dane has written a spectacular drama of vigorous 
opulence hung upon an imagined love-affair between Jezebel and Jehu, who turns 
from the queen to gratify his usurping ambition. Beside this tropical jungle of colour 
and sound, jostling soldiers, dancers and priests, the original Bible story shows like 
a dove among a covey of birds of paradise. But this torrid effloresence is superb of its 
kind. The gorgeous paraphernalia and crowding minor persons do not smother the 
action : Jezebel’s sinister glory dominates all—a splendidly conceived figure of 
exotic passion, the proud devotee of a pungent alien faith. This is less a great play 
than an attractive tour-de-force: it has the swarthy richness of Salammbé and some- 
thing of that slow resistless impetus which marks Victor Hugo. 

Mr. O’Neill’s latest volume contains some of the finest work which has been done 
this century. Welded, indeed, strikes me as an insignificant essay in the current 
sutrosity ; and All God’s Chillun Got Wings, though able and moving, is concerned 
with a question the difficulties of which are happily foreign to us—the marriage of 
white people and negroes. But Desire Under The Elms seems to me the first really 
great play which has come from America. Unfortunately one essential feature of it 
may lead criticism astray, whether towards misleading adulation or wrong-headed 
blame. The Censor has forbidden Mr. Basil Dean to produce it, and Mr. Ervine has 
called it ‘‘ a lamentable piece.” ‘‘ The play drops deeper and deeper into the dirt. 
The people steadily shed their humanity, until at last they are entirely bestial.” 
There is no denying that the play treats of a young man’s intrigue with his stepmother 
and the birth of a child which the aged husband supposes his own—and, further, the 
murder of this child by the stepmother, though I do not know whether this is to be 
regarded as part of the ‘‘ dirt ” or not. Is it necessary at this time of day to point out 
that events cruel and dreadful in themselves may become illuminating and beautiful 
in literature ? You can damn many great works and all (not merely many) tragedies 
by giving a subjective police-court description of them. There are two vital facts 
about the “ bestiality ” of Desire Under The Elms. First, the wrong-doing is depicted 
not as a frigid indecency but as the terrible outcome of tortured human nature, 
authentic passion. Second—and still more noteworthy—it is not dragged in to show 
that the author can “‘ face facts ” : it is absolutely necessary to the scheme of the play, 
the strands of which are interwoven with amazing insight and mastery. Old Cabot’s 
one desire is a half-religious passion for his farm—to keep it to himself, whether in 
his own person or in that of a son who, unlike his other sons, shall resemble him. 
Abbie conceives the child partly through a desire to keep her new home through it 
after Cabot shall have died, partly (and how marvellously this dualism is portrayed !) 
through love for Eben, Cabot’s youngest son. Eben begets the child not only through 
his love for Abbie but also because of his long yearning to revenge upon Cabot the 
dull martyrdom of his own mother. It would take too long to work out on paper the 
ne oniene ae the sympathy and power, the taut economy of means, by which 
: - . ei 7 as portrayed the various facets of these superbly drawn characters. 

myself thinking again and again of Sophocles and Ibsen; at any rate Mr. 


O’Neill here resembles them in his magnificent power of maki : 
fact perform two dramatic functions at vie P Ob een se paychelogi=s 
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THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR. By James Bone. With pictures by 
MUIRHEAD Bone. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE PLEASURE HAUNTS OF LONDON. By E. BeresForD CHANCELLOR. 
Constable. ats. 


HE; KENTISH PILGRIM. LAND. By WirLiiam CoLes FincH. Daniel. 
10s. 6d. 


A PARCEL OF.KENT. By F. J. Harvey Darton. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


GLOUCESTER, TEWKESBURY AND DISTRICT. By Epwarp Foorp. 
BRISTOL, BATH AND MALMESBURY. By Gorpon Home and Epwarp 
Foorp. WORCESTER, MALVERN AND BIRMINGHAM. By J. PENDEREL- 
BroapHurst. CHESTER, MANCHESTER AND _ LIVERPOOL. By 
BeatricE Home. WELLS, GLOUCESTER AND CLEEVE. By Epwarp 
Foorp. Cathedrals, Abbeys and Famous Churches Series. Dent. 2s. 6d. each. 


BURNHAM, BUCKS. By H.H. Witiiams. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


F we could all see London through the eyes of Mr. Bone we could not face its 

meanest streets without discerning in them something of romance, something of 
beauty. We all know the Tower and the Abbey and St. Bartholomew’s. We can grow 
sentimental over the Inns of Court in Spring and wail over the soon-to-vanish glory 
of Waterloo Bridge. (There is an etching by Mr. Muirhead Bone which brings out 
the charming curves and shadows of this bridge and its harmonious relation to 
Somerset House in a manner to awaken the dormant esthetic sense even in a member 
of the London County Council.) We have planted an “ old world ” garden in Staple 
Inn and rebuilt Crosby Hall in Chelsea. But Mr. Bone will introduce you to unknown 
beauties and forgotten relics not noticed by the guide books. Such is “ that mar- 
vellously preserved old double-windowed grocery in Artillery Row which still keeps 
its state in that squalid neighbourhood with the grocer still living above his shop in his 
Queen Anne panelled rooms.”’ That is the spirit of the London Perambulator. The 
author and his brother the illustrator have a feeling for London which perhaps is 
only possible to those not native born. The autochthonous Cockney is too familiar 
and not sufficiently curious. However that may be, Mr. Bone has achieved what one 
had supposed unattainable by a writer on this worn theme—an unmistakable 
originality in treatment and outlook : 

There is no denying London’s beauty, but it is a beauty that seems to come in spite 
of herself and of the efforts of so many of her sons. Often it makes you think of natural 
scenery rather than the handiwork of men: its profuse rank undergrowth of low mean 
houses spreading in all directions ; its tall groves of flats and office palaces ; its heights 

of St. Paul’s and the Abbey and Westminster Cathedral, all seem to be grown where 
_ they are by natural processes or upheavals. 


Mr Bone has an uncanny sense of the varying atmospheres of the different quarters 
of the town. In Fleet Street he finds the characteristics of a village. This is true : 
there is a close-packed neighbourliness in its newspaper offices. Most obsessing is the 
- furtive and sinister spirit that lurks behind the great railway termini of the north : 
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Modern art with its perfect instinct for the expressive was bound to come to North 
o’ Euston, and in due course the Cumberland Market School was evoked in which 
Walter Sickert, from its anxieties, its ennui, its sordid makeshift bedchambers, its ugly 
wallpapers and hard brittle-faced public-houses, distilled and decanted an essence that 
will preserve it . . . for future generations when all that one connotes as North o 
Euston has gone. ; 


London has a way of scattering its bits and Mr. Bone has traced most of them : 
Temple Bar, passing a neglected old age in Theobald’s Park, the Seven Dials Column 
set up on Weybridge Green, and sundry London fragments transferred to Swanage 
which he calls “‘ old Dorsetshire natives returning to their birthplace.” (But he does 
not mention a villa in Streatham built of the stones of old London Bridge.) 

Each chapter of this fascinating book reveals a new aspect or a fresh charm. No 
other historian has thought it worth his while to give an account of the origin and 
history of the multiple tea shops. Do we realise the human significance of Lyons and 
the A.B.C. in the social history of our time ?- Mr. Nevinson has recently told how he 
once took Mr. Hardy to Lyons’ for tea and how shy and embarassed was the great 
man, for he was used to the A.B.C.! 

Even the spate of books on London which threatens to overwhelm us has not ex- 
hausted and cannot exhaust its infinite interest. The Pleasure Haunts of London runs to 
450 pages, and Mr. Beresford Chancellor tells us he has been obliged very severely to 
compress his material. As it stands it is a monument of painstaking industry and adds to 
our indebtedness to its author for the series of London books with which his scholarly 
researches have enriched us. Mr. Chancellor regrets the passing of the tavern and the 
substitution of the “‘huge caravanserais in which mine host is represented by a body of 
gentlemen who meet in a board-room and are harassed by tremendous questions of 
policy like Cabinet Ministers.” But perhaps we have gained in comfort and cleanli- 
ness more than we have lost, and, on the whole, after a perusal of this book, we are 
not inclined to envy our ancestor’s tastes in amusements or their facilities for enjoying 
“those deceptions which for pleasures go “mong men.” There was, indeed, that 
spacious time when the common man, without highbrow inclinations, would stand 
for hours in an uncomfortable inn yard drinking in the music of Shakespeare. But 
that, perhaps, was an accident. It was never repeated and his contemporaries, many 
of whom were melodramatic ranters, enjoyed the same regard. Then there was the 
river, now lost to us as a pleasure resort. But for the rest the pleasures of our ancestors 
presented that combination of cruelty and naiveté which is the characteristic of the 
youth of the nation as of the individual. The nineteenth century opens with the glories 
of Almack’s—so exclusive, so rigid in its proprieties and so strict in its observance 
of rules that the Duke of Wellington, when he presented himself seven minutes after 
the canonical hour of eleven, was denied admission, after the obsequious doorkeeper 
had referred the case to the imperious Countess of Jersey. It merges into the narrowly 
spacious Victorian times, when amusement per se began to be looked at askance and 
it was necessary to combine it with instruction and moral lessons. These were the 
days of the diorama and the panorama, the quasi-scientific lecture and the German 
Reeds entertainments, with Corney Grain in the centre of the picture (pure undiluted 
amusement this), which in our youth was considered the only form of dramatic enter- 
tainment quite ‘suitable for school-girls and the clergy. But for real amusement 
combined with instruction read Mr. Chancellor’s book. It is a storehouse of quaint 
and curious facts. How many of us knew that so late as 1837 a racecourse was opened | 


at Notting Hill of which such representatives of the “ton ” as Lord Chesterfield 
and Count D’Orsay were stewards ? 
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Everything of importance in the history of our country, as pointed out by Mr. Coles 
Finch in his book on Kentish Pilgrim Land, is earlier in Kent than elsewhere. The 
blue mud of the Medway furnished our earliest pottery, the Kentish weald was the 
cradle of our iron industry and now, after an interval of hops and cherries, its coal 
beds threaten to rival the deposits of the North and West. From Julius Cesar to 
Becket and from Chaucer to Dickens, literary and historical associations cling closely 
about its fair hills and vales and ripe old towns. Mr. Coles Finch has taken but a smail 
portion of this area, along and about that section of the Pilgrim’s Way that lies between 
Wrotham and Harrietsham, but this is crowded with neolithic remains and with the 
castles, churches and abbeys of the middle Ages. There are the remains of a Mithraic 
Temple at Burham to remind us of that strange faith which once challenged the 
supremacy of the Christian religion. Close by is the famous Kits Coty House and a 
vast collection of sarsen stones and megalithic monuments, the temples and sepul- 
chres of a vanished race, which now the unimaginable touch of time has wrought into 
the lovely glades and green landscape. The author leads us from point to point of his 
pilgrimage with the feeling that it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive, beguiling 
us the while with lavish and indiscriminate quotations from poets of all ranks and 
none and a bewildering mass of authorities uncritically used. This is a pity, for Mr. 
Coles Finch’s own observations are lively and interesting, as when he discovered in a 
talk with a ploughman that the great (sarsen) stones which are embedded in some of 
the fields ‘“‘ were capable of frequent erratic sinking and rising, for in some seasons 
we could plough with ease while at others the task was most trying,” and when he 
found some gipsies cutting up and cooking four hedgehogs they had just acquired 
from the woods. A word of praise must be added for the really admirable photo- 
graphs that adorn the book. 

To pass from this book to Mr. Darton’s A Parcel of Kent is to be reminded of 
Browning’s Grammarian. . . . ‘‘ Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
still there’s the comment.”’ It is a series of graceful and playful essays on the life and 
work of this most individual of counties where the men of Kent are ineffaceably 
distinct from the Kentish men and the people of the hills still think that the Wealden 
men have speckled bellies and webbed feet. Anything is possible to a sturdy race of 
men who kept their particular law of gavelkind (whatever that may be) till this very 
year of grace. : 

The new series known as Cathedrals, Abbeys and Famous Churches is under the 
general editorship of Mr. Gordon Home and their plan is to group round a cathedral 
the most noteworthy churches in the locality. Itis a very useful idea, and the execution 
of it is worthy. Every holiday-maker in the districts treated should possess himself 
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A HISTORY OF CRICKET. H.S. AttHam. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE AT THE WICKET. P. F. Warner and 
F. S. Asutey-Cooper. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


THE MORE COMPLEAT CRICKETER. D. J. Knicur. Country Life. 53. 
A GUIDE TO GOOD GOLF. James M. Barnes. The Bodley Head. 6s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE RING. Bouun Lyncu. Country Life. £3 35. 


FOOTBALL: THE RUGBY UNION GAME. The Rev. F. MarsHALi 
and L. R. TosswILt. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


F it is unusual, it is at least pleasant to be able to start a review really amiably, and 

I can honestly say that here are six good books. So good are they that it is a little 
difficult to know with which to begin, but, since cricket holds our minds just now, let 
us look into Mr. H. S. Altham’s history of the game. It was ambitious of him to 
contemplate the task at all, but it was lightened by the fact that he covered the subject 
in a series of articles extending over three years. As he says in his too-modest preface, 
even the work of re-shaping-and welding together the articles was heavy enough, but 
that work has been done so thoroughly that the patchwork appearance which might 
have resulted has been entirely avoided. 

Naturally Mr. Altham has only been able to deal slightly with many important 
phases and personalities, but he has written so delightfully and so accurately that his 
book stands alone as a history of cricket. He leads off with an interesting arche- 
logical chapter, and then goes on to explode the sentimental belief that cricket was 
first seriously played on the Hambledon ground by giving an account of the earliest 
matches in Kent and Sussex as early as 1719. Incidentally he quotes that poem in 
honour of Kent written by James Love, in which a batsman who has hit a high catch 
makes so moving a prayer : 

O mighty Jove, and all ye powers above, 

Let my regarded prayer your pity move ; 
Grant me but this, whatever youth shall dare 
Snatch at the prize descending through the air, 
Lay him extended on the grassy plain, 

And make his bold adventurous effort vain ! 


How often have we not made the same intercession, if not in quite such heroic 
couplets | From Kent he passes on to the Hambledon Club, and it is no disparage- 
ment to him to say that his charming account sent me straight back to John Nyren, 
to hear “ the deep mouths of the whole multitude baying away in pure Hampshire: 
‘Go hard !—go hard! Tich and turn—tich and turn!’ He mentions particularly 
John Small, who was, you will remember, “a good fiddler, and taught himself the 
double bass.” He was also the fore-runner of W. H. Ponsford, who came over from 
Australia this year with the reputation of never being bowled, for when Small was 
bowled by Lumpy Stevens in 1772, it was regarded as a marvel, not having been done 
“ for several years.” I only wish Mr. Altham had given us more of his own picture 
of a match on Broad-Halfpenny Down. From Hambledon we go to Lord’s and some 
early champions, and so on through the round-arm revolution right up to the out- 
standing players of last season. Mr. Altham has planned his book very well ; it 
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passes easily and logically from one development to another. W.G. quite rightly 
has a chapter to himself, the counties are thoroughly dealt with, and Amateur cricket, 
the "Varsities, the Public Schools, the Gentlemen and Players, Australia and South 
Africa all have their fair share of attention. A great deal of research has obviously 
gone to the compiling of this history, but Mr. Altham has digested all the knowledge 
he has gained, and given it to us in a manner that is entirely his own, making a book 
which no true cricketer will be able to resist. 

While we are dealing with the history of the game, the appearance of Oxford and 
Cambridge at the Wicket is to be noted. Mr. P. F. Warner and Mr. F. S. Ashley- 
Cooper, that most tireless of cricket statisticians, have collected all the scores and 
bowling averages in the games between the two Universities played since the first 
match in 1827. To each match brief notes are appended, and they are most interesting 
additions. We learn, for example, that in 1839 during one innings Oxford bowled 
forty-six wides, since ‘‘ the bowlers evidently at times lost their temper at not being 
enabled to disturb the wickets of their opponents.” In 1854 A. R. Ward, who weighed 
at the time about thirty stone, did not play, though captain of Cambridge, because 
some unmannerly spectators had chaffed him on the samg ground some days before. 
Then there was the 1870 match in which W. Yardley made his first century, and 
F. C. Cobden did the hat-trick with the last three Oxford men to win the game for 
Cambridge by four runs. In that match also J. W. Dale apologised for dropping an 
easy catch by saying “ Sorry, Walter ; I was looking at a lady getting out of a drag”! 
Though this book is simply a book of scores, little incidents like these, and the famous 
names which continually crop up in the batting orders, make it fascinating reading. 

From history we proceed to instruction, and Donald Knight’s The More Compleat 
Cricketer should solve the birthday present problem for countless uncles. It is an 
excellent little book, divided up into sections on fielding, bowling and batting, and 
illustrated with unusually clear and instructive action photographs. As Mr. Knight 
says in his introduction, it seems as if “‘ our youngsters, upon whom the future welfare 
of English cricket depends, are not sufficiently conversant with the bedrock princi- 
ples of the game.”” Individualism is too much encouraged at the expense of soundness, 
and it is time some uniformity of coaching were aimed at. A Convention of Cricket 
Coaches might be no bad thing, and I should like to propose Mr. Knight as the first 
president. In this book he shows that he has the rare virtue of lucid instruction, and 
that he appreciates the difficulties of those less gifted than himself. It is not often 
that a really fine player can impart to others the secret of his skill, for much of it comes 
naturally to him, and he takes it for granted that it comes naturally to others. Not so 
Mr. Knight ; he goes through the various bedrock principles of the game intelli- 
gently and patiently, laying particular stress on the value of good fielding. Especially 
to be noted is his plea for coaching in throwing, which is so neglected a phase of the 
game. His chapter on bowling is very sound, on the lines of learning to walk 
before we can run, arid his batting instructions are a joy to those of us who have recently 
watched with dismay potential Test Match batsmen carefully playing back to half- 
volleys. ‘‘ The main purpose of the batsman,” says Mr. Knight, “ is to score runs. He 
should endeavour always to bring into play as many of the scoring strokes as he has at 
his command, and these, too, as frequently as possible.” That is a notable sentence, 
which should be nailed up in every county pavilion in England. Mr. Knight goes on 
- to revive the lost art of the forward shot, and to point out the evil of the “‘ two-eyed ” 
stance, which is only advocated to make purely defensive play more simple. In every 
way this is a splendid book, and the M.C.C. would be doing the game a real service if 
they distributed a few thousand copies among the young cricketers of the country. 
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A similar work is A Guide to Good Golf by James M. Barnes, winner of the various 
open championships. Here again the value of good illustrations is fully realised, and 
the various points in the text are driven home by some excellently clear drawings by 
Mr. G. P. Haynes. Jim Barnes, as he is more widely known, takes us through the 
various kind of shots needed for the different clubs, and his instructions everywhere 
are sound and reasonable. Among other things he destroys one pet illusion of the 
mediocre golfer, that a short mashie shot is a flick of the wrists. It is really a minor 
iron shot, with the wrists under firm control, and the left arm as stiff as a ramrod. 
His chapter on the mental aspect of the game is valuable, and his book should be 
really helpful both to the novice and to the more proficient golfer who is puzzled by 
disastrous but obscure bad habits. 

Now we come to a monumental book, The Prize Ring, by Mr. Bohun Lynch, who 
fought his way to a boxing blue at Oxford, and who is therefore well qualified to give 
us this record of the noble art. As a matter of fact, his book is in no way intended to be 
a history of the prize ring, for apart from an interesting, though brief, account of the 
great days of English boxing and its subsequent decline, he has simply annotated a 
remarkably fine collection of pictures and prints dealing with the most interesting 
periods in the history of the sport. The present state of professional boxing in 
England is melancholy indeed, and makes a return to the days of Jem Belcher and 
The Game Chicken most refreshing. At least there was a time when we bred cham- 
pions, and Tom Sayers’ great fight against the American Benicia Boy in. 1860 is 
something of which we may be proud. There are fine engravings of the two men in 
Mr. Lynch’s book. Both of them had kindly enough faces, and were apparently not 
so absurdly muscle-bound as the gentlemen who appear in Rowlandson’s coarse 
engraving of the battle between Warr and Quirk, which, by the way, is superbly 
reproduced in colour. There are a number of fine coloured prints ; the one of Jack 
Randall and Martin the Baker being particularly attractive. ‘“‘ Buckhorse ”’ Smith, 
John Broughton, Daniel Mendoza, John Jackson, Belcher, Tom Cribb and Molineaux, 
Ned Turner, Bendigo, Deaf Burke, Tom Spring, they are all here, and I could wish 
that Mr. Lynch had composed and included a ballade of prize-fighters after Villon’s 
Ballade des dames du temps jadis. But if they are gone, these great-hearts, and we are 
never to look upon their like again, it is good to have them collected for us so that we 
may see them as in their prime they appeared to their contemporaries. At the end 
of the book is a series of plates showing Lord Byron’s famous screen in detail, and 
very interesting it is. The work of reproduction all through could not have been 
better done, the descriptive notes are most interesting, and the whole volume forms a 
fascinating and valuable record of the early days of a sport which has had a great deal 
to do with the formation of the English character. 

Finally, I have before me the Rev. F. Marshall’s Football : The Rugby Union 
Game, edited and revised by Leonard R. Tosswill. This is a book which every Rugby 
enthusiast will wish to possess, for it is the most complete history of the game we have. 
Unfortunately Rugby has never had a John Nyren ; it is indeed poorer in picturesque 
and descriptive writers than any of our great sports. However, the accounts of early 
International matches by A. G. Guillemard and Arthur Budd are full of interest, 
and the chapters on the development of Rugby, the game as played in various coun- 
tries, districts, services and dominions, and the account of the Rugby Football Union, 


are all thoroughly treated. Major Tosswill must be congratulated in general on 
producing a worthy revision of an invaluable book. : 


H. P. MARSHALL 
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ON EDUCATION : ESPECIALLY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. By BERTRAND 
RussELL. George Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 
HENRY C. Morrison, Professor of Education in the University of Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press. $4. 


GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. By Harotp T. Witxins. Noel Douglas. 159. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN LONDON. By Tuomas Lioyp HuMBERSTONE. 
With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY : ITS PROBLEMS AND METHODS. By 
CHARLES Fox. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


MULCASTER’S ELEMENTARIE. Edited with an Introduction by E. T. 
CampaGnac. At the Clarendon Press. 1os. 6d. 


A KEY TO LANGUAGE: A METHOD OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 
By IsapeL Fry. Sidgwick & Jackson. 35. 6d. 


STEPS IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. By the REveREND T. W. Lump, M.A. 
Jarrolds. 5s. 


HOPE Mr. Bertrand Russell will not feel insulted if I tell him that he has written 

a very sensible, if slightly old-fashioned, book. I will even add “ readable ”—that 
dread and devastating epithet. My intention, disguised as it may be, is to praise him. 
Most books about education are not readable. All professions have a cant; and 
the cant of schoolmastery is one of the worst. Listen, for instance, to Professor Henry 
C. Morrison of Chicago, whose six hundred and fifty pages are all written in this 
manner : 

Related to the defective apperceptive mass, as the factor explaining many problem 
cases in appreciation, is the influence of the materialistic home and social group from 
which the pupil comes. The latter encounters a group opinion which is decidedly 
averse to anything which is under the suspicion of being “ culture”. . . . The motiva- 
tion lying behind this attitude in the home is probably what is sometimes called 
“inferiority compensation.” 


Strange as it may seem, these observations relate to the teaching of English litera- 
ture. I say that people who write and think like this can do little to help youthful 
minds. Mr. Russell does not write or think like that, and so his doctrines can 
be understood, enjoyed and even applied, by any member of any golf club. More I 
‘cannot say. 

But why do I call his book “ old-fashioned ” ? Well, partly because I wrote some 
of it myself a few years ago, and partly because I wanted to surprise him. For, in 
actual fact, much that he advocates can be found in daily practice in very many 
ordinary elementary schools, especially in infants’ schools. The work done daily in 
these schools is amazingly fine; but of course the ordinary Englishman never 
imagines that something happening regularly in his own country can be good ; so he 
still talks contemptuously of “Board Schools” and supposes that what he heard about 
“ Board Schools ” in 188r is valid fact in 1926. That is usually the way with what are 
called “ advanced ” people. The two matters upon which Mr. Russell lays special 
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stress, first, that the vilest kind of cruelty to children is to make them afraid, and next, 
that, all dealings with children must be conducted in a spirit of love, are becoming 
more and more the guiding principles of our elementary schools ; and these schools 
are the most important of schools because they deal with the greatest number of 
children. Mr. Russell’s book is full of interesting points that I should like to discuss 
if I had room. He thinks, for instance, that the good effect of literature cannot be 
fully obtained without “‘ learning by heart.” Is that an obiter dictum or is he speaking 
deliberately as a philosopher? It seems to me that our “ reception ”’ of literature 
has never been fully explored. Mr. Russell (let us say) knows the “‘ Ode to the West 
Wind ” by heart ; I don’t ; but I have read it so often that it has become part of me. 
Does he know it better than I do ? If Mr. Russell wants to repossess the whole poem 
he must repeat it ; if I want to repossess the whole poem, I must read it. Is there any 
difference ? and if so, which is the better kind of repossession ? I am not asking 
argumentatively, I really want to know. 

If Mr. Russell’s book may be said to proclaim an educational faith, Professor 
Morrison’s huge volume must be described as an elaborate system of educational 
theology. There is nothing in the technique of teaching young persons (var. American) 
that he does not describe and discuss. He is more than a teacher, he is a schoolman. 
He has obvious faith, industry and patience, and about as much humour as Duns 
Scotus. 

We now pass from organised Chicago to casual England. Mr. Wilkins, the author of 
an illustrated volume on our chief public schools, appears to be cross about them 
because they have departed from their founders’ intentions. He gives the docu- 
mentary and financial history of Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Charterhouse, Dulwich and Shrewsbury, and declares 
that they should be reformed socially and intellectually. His book is most carefully 
prepared and is inspired by very admirable intentions. But I have a sort of fear that 
he would like to ‘‘ Morrisonize”’ the public schools, and “ motivate” them with 
principles that would appeal to Chicago. Let us admit that Mr. Wilkins has fully 
proved his case. What then ? Isn’t it the way of all truly English institutions to grow 
up as their founders did not intend ? It is difficult to believe that the London County 
Council was created by a Conservative Government ruled by the late Lord Salisbury ; 
yet such is the case. I will admit every crime that can be charged against the old 
public schools, and yet declare that they deserve to exist, because, probably without 
intending it, they do stand for the invaluable “ something ” in education that is more 
precious than mere schooling. It is the lack of this something—the spirit of comeli- 
ness, the sense of the past, the note of graciousness, the restraint upon haste 
and rawness—that makes so many up-to-date institutions arid, infertile, unin- 
spiring. Are not Winchester and Eton better than glazed brick? In spite of 
all the Ministers and the Permanent Officials and their Memorandums and 
Circulars, English education is progressing in the English way, by slow and per- 
manent growth. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, imagine that English education will be 
improved by the sudden dumping of innumerable secondary schools all over the 
place. Mr. Austin Hopkinson, the recent spokesman of “ New Ideals in Education,” 
Urea ioe ational Union of ‘Teachers the other day, because they appeared to’ 

nk that “if they spent two shillings where formerly they spent one shilling they 
got twice as much education for the money.”’ The imputation of ignorance and 
stupidity to your opponents is not in the least a “‘ New Ideal ” ; it is a very old ideal : 
S is the ideal of the hustings. Mr. Austin Hopkinson must have fancied he was 
electioneering. If the provision of the ordinary decencies of life for English 
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children in schools costs two shillings and not one, then the two shillings must 
be found. Why has there been a large demand for secondary education ? Because 
elementary education has turned out so much better than its founders intended that 
people are wanting more. Liberalise elementary education ; make the elementary 
schools places that freeborn English children can love and reverence : that is the true 
path of progress. So let us keep our old and wicked public schools, please, Mr. 
Wilkins, because they stand for the grace that is more than the law. 

Mr. Humberstone offers us a book on the University of London. The old public 
schools soften the heart by charm of site and edifice: the University of London is unique 
in having neither site nor edifice. Especially site. Mr. Humberstone is both historical 
and persuasive ; but as, after English prosody, the University of London is the subject 
most provocative of acrimonious dispute, I dare not discuss his treatise. I say no 
more than that it is very sincerely written, and excellently illustrated by air photo- 
graphs of some of the innumerable sites. Nor shall I say much of Mr. Fox’s volume of 
psychology. ‘There is no need ; for it is the simplest, sanest and most readable book 
of its kind, the best introduction anyone could wish to a now tangled subject. 

Two of our volumes deal with the teaching of English. The most remarkable 
happens also to be the earliest, Mulcaster’s The First Part of the Elementarie which 
Entreateth Chefelie of the Right Writing of our English Tung. This, never reprinted 
since 1582, is now properly produced, not as a text book, but as an English classic ; 
for it can be enjoyed by every lover of good reading. Incidentally it is a sensible and 
practical treatise. Miss Fry’s book is a useful contribution to the technique of the 
subject. In most schools, English grammar is (1) not taught at all, or (2) taught as if 
it related to an unknown tongue, or/and (3) taught by teachers who don’t in the least 
know what they are trying to do. Miss Fry has definitely cleared her own mind, and 
a reading of her book will clear the minds of many puzzled teachers. But they need 
not go all the way with her. 

The last of our books is the most remarkable. It compresses Universal Knowledge 
within the space of less than three hundred pages. Mr. Lumb out-does the immortal 
Pelman, for here at once is all we know and all we need to know. The real purpose of 
the volume rather puzzled me until I gathered from the introduction that it is mainly 
intended to provide subject matter for essays. Well, if the ‘‘ Essay’ as a school 
subject can survive this shock it will survive everything. 

What a long way we seem to have got from the sensible Mr. Bertrand Russell ! 


NICHOLAS UDALL 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


EVEN new volumes in the Everyman’s Library have been published. These 

are: Selected Letters of William Copwer, Selected Letters of Horace Walpole, 

Everyman’s English Dictionary, Kingsley’s Madam How and Madam Why, 

Jules Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon and Round the World in Eighty Days, 
Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV, and Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, selected and annotated 
by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. It is interesting to find Jules Verne reappearing, in spite of 
the aeroplane and the gentlemen who go round the world in thirty days or so ; but 
the most interesting addition is perhaps the last, a selection of papers about the classic 
age of Alpine climbing, including Whymper’s original letter to the Times about the 
Matterhorn disaster. 


Te Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, by W. H. Dies, has just been re-issued 
by Messrs. Jonathan Cape under the “‘ Travellers’ Library ” series, at 3s. 6d., 
after having gone through seven editions since its original appearance in 1908. 
Amongst other volumes are Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, and Erewhon and The Way 
of all Flesh, by Samuel Butler. 


OMEBODY in the Oxford University Press had a bright idea when it was 

decided to add a volume of stories under the title Crime and Detection to the 
World’s Classic Series (2s.). The collection, which is edited by Mr. E. M. Wrong, 
opens with Poe and proceeds through Conan Doyle and E. W. Hornung to the most 
modern practitioners in the sleuth story. Mr. Austin Freeman’s admirers will probably 
be surprised to find him in an anthology published by the Press ; but they will be 
gratified to find him holding his own. The introduction is ingenious and amusing, 
but we are sorry that the editor underrates the moral character of Raffles. 


4 Late Merchant of Venice has now been added to the 6s. Cambridge Shakespeare 
edited by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch and Mr. Dover Wilson. 


R. HAMISH MILES has edited and Mr. Guy Chapman has published 
Miniature Portraits,a volume of selections from the celebrated gossip, Tallemant 
des Réaux, about whom Sir Edmund Gosse recently delivered an admirable Zaharoff 
lecture. Tallemant is one of the most vivid and scandalous of all the French memoir 


writers, but, to the best of our belief, this is his first appearance in England. The book 
is beautifully produced. 


2 Bae BODLEY HEAD has published a volume of Anatole Francé’s Posthumous 
Papers, edited by Michel Cerday, uniform (7s. 6d.) with the well-known English 
translations of France’s other works. The title is Under the Rose. The excellent 
English version is by Mr. Lewis May. 


ESSRS. A. M. PHILPOT have reprinted (5s.) The Private Memoirs and 

Confessions of a Justified Sinner, by James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, an 
author nowadays unduly neglected. This tale, written apparently in the very 
grip of the horror it relates (a characteristic of Hogg’s peculiar power) not only amply 
justifies its resuscitation but should revive interest in others of Hogg’s tales, which fall 
little—if at all—short of this masterpiece of the uncanny. 


